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The Status of the Kindergarten 


WiLuiAM G. Carr 
Director, Research Division, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


child of kindergarten age is a part 

of the proper educational equipment 
of the population. The Research Division 
of the National Educational Association is 
strongly urged to make a further study of 
the kindergarten situation throughout the 
United States.’’! This resolution was adopted 
by the Representative Assembly of the 
National Education Association, at the 
Chicago convention in July, 1933. In re- 
sponse to this resolution, the Research Di- 
vision, in September 1933, sent an inquiry 
to 1200 school systems of all sizes concern- 
ing the current status of kindergartens. 
Statistics on kindergarten classes, pupils, 
teachers, term, and expenses during the 
three school years ending in 1930, 1933, and 
1934 were called for. A section of the in- 
quiry blank asked about the methods, 
causes, and effects of reducing or maintain- 
ing kindergarten services. 

This article reviews the information sub- 
mitted by 694 cities located in 41 states 
concerning the number of kindergarten 
classes maintained, enrolments, attend- 
ance, membership, teachers, and supervi- 


‘Ka DERGARTEN training for every 


1Du Shane, Donald, chairman. ‘‘Report of the Committee 
on Resolutions.”” Proceedings, 1933. Vol. 71. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Associa tion, 1933. P. 221. 


sory staff in 1934 and in 1930. Two subse- 
quent articles will report data on salaries, 
finance, general trends, and future outlook. 

The value of the kindergarten as an 
introduction to subsequent school life, and 
an aid toward building up desirable habits 
and attitudes, is generally conceded by 
school people. The kindergarten unit is 
firmly established in many cities and, in 
general, is holding its own as an essential 
part of the school system. In June, 1932, a 
little over a thousand cities reported that 
they operated kindergartens.” 


SUMMARY 


Classes—The number of kindergarten 
classes now operating in the cities reporting 
to the Research Division has decreased 12.2 
percent since 1930. Practically all are sepa- 
rate classes, although since 1930 the small 
proportion of kindergarten classes com- 
bined with other grades under the same 
teacher has increased by one-fifth. 

Enrolments—Kindergarten enrolments in 
the cities reporting have declined 21.2 per- 
cent since 1930. 


2 Davis, Mary Dabney. Kindergarten in Public Schools of 
Cities Having 2,500 Population or More as of June, 1982. Cir- 
cular No. 88, June, 1933. Washington, D. C.: United States 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 1933. Mimeo- 
graphed, p. 3. (1,197 cities out of 2,719 reporting.) 
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Attendance—At the same time, a 10.6 
percent decrease appears in the member- 
ship and at 9.8 percent decrease in the 
average daily attendance of all kinder- 
garten classes. 

Teachers—The total kindergarten teach- 
ing staff in the cities reporting has de- 
creased 18.9 percent since 1930. This de- 
crease is accompanied by an increase in the 
proportion of teachers who teach two kin- 
dergarten classes per day. Class member- 
ship per teacher in the cities reporting for 
both years, now 42.75 pupils, has increased 
8.2 percent; the average daily attendance 
per teacher, now 38.21 pupils, shows a 12.2 
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percent increase over the average daily gt. 
tendance per teacher in 1930. 


Supervisors—The number of supervisory 


who devote full time to kindergartens and 
primary grades only has decreased 285 
percent. In 1934 there are, on the average, 
42.81 teachers per supervisor, or 10.1 per. 
cent more than in 1930. 

The accompanying table summarizes the 
above facts. It also shows the changes that 
occurred between 1930 and 1934. As not al] 
of the 694 cities reported on each item, no 
comparisons should be made between the 
data on classes, teachers, supervisors, or 
children in any one year. However, 1934 


TABLE: CHANGE IN KINDERGARTEN STATISTICS BETWEEN 1930 AND 1934 


Items! 


Kindergarten classes: 
Total number of kindergarten classes 
Separate kindergarten classes 


Kindergarten classes combined with other 


grades under same teacher 
Percent combined kindergarten classes 
total number of classes 
Kindergarten children: 
Number enroled in all kindergarten classes 
Membership in all kindergarten classes* 


Average daily attendance in all kindergarten 


classes 
Kindergarten teachers: 
Total number teaching kindergarten classes 


Number teaching one kindergarten class per 


day 


Number teaching two kindergarten classes per 


day 


Percent number teaching two kindergarten 
classes per day is of total number of teachers 
Supervisors devoting full time to kindergarten 


and primary grades only 
Average number of: 

Memberships per class 

Memberships per teacher 


Pupils in average daily attendance per teacher 


Teachers per supervisor 


are of 


1930 
) 
S658 
8,453 
205 
2 37 
351,125 
319 096 
234,488 
7,383 
2 336 
> 047 
68 .36 
193 
33.90 
30.53 
34.05 
38 88 


276 .695 


285 , 229 
211,566 


5988S 


33. 
42. 
38. 
42. 


69 


Decrease 


Percent In- 
crease or 


1 Not all of the 694 cities reported on every system item in this Table. Therefore, no comparison should be made between items 
for any one year. However, 1934 figures on any one item may be compared with 1930 figures on the same item 


? Estimates submitted after first or secon¢ 


* As of October 1, 1929 and October 1, 1933, respectively. 


week of school year, 1933-34. 
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figures on any one item may be compared 
with 1930 figures on the same item, as the 
same cities are included in the data for both 
years. 

KINDERGARTEN CLASSES 

Status in 1934—There are 7,603 kinder- 
garten classes now operating in cities that 
reported to the Research Division. These 
elasses represent school systems located 
mainly in the North Central and North 
Atlantic sections of the country. California 
and New York together report over a 
fourth of these classes. Out of the total 
number, 7,384 are separate classes. 

Change since 1930—The same group of 
cities report that in 1930 they operated 
8,658 kindergarten classes. The total num- 
ber of these classes has, therefore, decreased 
12.2 percent. The proportion of classes 
combined with other grades under the same 
teacher has increased by one-fifth since 
1930. 

The Office of Education found that be- 
tween September, 1930 and June, 1933, 
forty-nine or 12.1 percent of 404 cities had 
eliminated kindergartens.* According to re- 
ports received by the Research Division, 
98 cities, or about one in seven of the 694 
cities, have eliminated all kindergarten 
classes. This action occurred mostly in cit- 
ies of between five and ten thousand popu- 
lation. Almost a fourth of the cities elimi- 
nating kindergartens entirely are in Illinois 
and Ohio, states located in an area of the 
country where schools have been most 
seriously affected by the depression.‘ 


KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 

Status in 1934—The Research Division’s 
reports on membership in kindergarten 
classes on October 1, 1933, totalled 285,229. 
The enrolment figure for the school year 
1933-34 is below this number, on account 
of lack of complete reports from all the 
cities. The cities reported an average daily 
attendance in kindergarten classes of 

* Covert, Timon; Foster, Emery M.; and Herlihy, Lester B. 
City Schools and the Economic Sit: atic on. Circular Number 124, 
October, 1933. Washington, D. C.: United States Department 
of the Interior, Office of Education, 1933. Mimeographed, p. 16. 

‘ National Educati« Qn Association, Research Division. “‘Cur- 
tent Conditions in the Nation’s Schools.” Research Bulletin 


a tee November, 1933. Washington, D. C. Table 12, 
P 2. 
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211,566, which is an average of 33.82 pupils 
per class. This average membership per 
class is slightly above the median class size 
for kindergartens reported in 1931 by 47 
cities over 100,000 in population; and above 
the median kinderg: irten class size reported 
in 1931 by 101- cities of 30,000 to 100,000 
population and 56 cities under 30,000 popu- 
lation. An average of 33.82 pupils per class 
is within the class size sought as a matter 
of general administrative policy.® 

Change since 1930—In the cities from 
which 1934 data were submitted on kinder- 
garten enrolments, there has been a 21.2 
percent decrease in enrolments since 1930. 
The decreases in the enrolments shown by 
the different states have frequently been 
over 30 percent. About one-fifth of the 41 
states, show increased enrolments, although 
these increases have generally been small. 
Average membership and average daily at- 
tendance show a 10.6 and 9.8 percent de- 
crease respectively below the membership 
and attendance reported by the same cities 
in 1934. Average membership per class 
shows also a slight decrease. 


KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 


Status in 1934—In the cities that re- 
ported to the Research Division in 1934, 
there are 5,988 kindergarten teachers, 4,233 
of whom, or 70.69 percent, teach two kin- 
dergarten classes per day. Class member- 
ship per kindergarten teacher averages 
42.75 pupils. The average daily attendance 
per teacher is 38.21 pupils. 

Changes since 1930—The cities submit- 
ting data on kindergarten teachers in 1934 
report that in 1930 they employed 7,383 
teachers. The kindergarten teaching staff 
in these cities, has therefore, decreased 18.9 
percent. The Office of Education found 
that city school staffs as a whole have been 
reduced 4.6 percent since 1931.5 This means 
that reductions in kindergarten staffs have 
been decidedly larger than the general aver- 

5 National Education Association, Research Division. “‘Con- 
structive Economy in Education.” feo Bulletin 11: 56-92; 
September, 1933. Washington, D. C. Table 8, p. 89. 

6 National Education Association, Rese: arch Division. “Cur- 

nt Conditions in the Nation's Schools.’ Research Bulletin 11: 
92 113; November, 1933. Washington, D. C. Table 11, p. 11. 


(Continued on page 332) 
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An Adventure in Understanding the Earth 


CLIFFORD B. Moore, Jr. 
Instructor in Field Sciences, Trailside Museum, Forest Park, Springfield, Massachusetts 


The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 
ALFRED LoRD TENNYSON 


ANY of the most prolific of class- 

room and laboratory projects have 

started from the most casual and 
unplanned beginnings. Such was the case 
with this one. During the early part of the 
summer vacation season, when Trailside 
Museum was getting its educational pro- 
gram into full swing, a light truck drove up 
the main road and parked near the museum 
building. From it, there issued several 
rugged looking and deeply tanned individ- 
uals with surveying instruments, barom- 
eters and other such paraphernalia as 
surveying engineers might use. It developed 
that they were engineers of the government 
geodetic survey who were going to spend 
several weeks re-surveying and revising 
certain sections of the Springfield topo- 
graphical sheet. For one thing, Porter Lake, 
a large artificial body of water in front of 
the museum, was non-existant 40 years 
before when the original sheet was drawn. 
Provision for such things must need be 
made on the new sheet. 

During the morning of the second day of 
occupation by the engineers, there came 
rushing into the building three boys in 
search of our topographical map which hap- 
pened to be on exhibition under plate glass 
on the flat top of a little table in the geology 
and mineralogy section. After a moment’s 
cursory examination of the map, one boy 
was prompted to remark “Aw shucks, all 
the little brown lines cover up everything!” 
At this juncture our adventure began. The 
little brown lines in question, which repre- 
sent rises and drops in elevation, were ex- 
plained in some detail to the boys together 
with other signs and symbols whose mean- 
ings were interpreted on the reverse sides 


of the sheets. During the course of explana. 
tion, nine other boys and four girls had 
drifted over to the little table on which was 
spread the map, to find out ‘‘what it was all 
about.”’ One of the girls decided to find out 
how high above sea level her home was, 
with the result that the other fifteen chil. 
dren did likewise. Thus, did they learn how 
to determine the elevation of any given 
point on the map. The steep sheer cliffs of 
Mt. Tom meant many of the brown lines 
run so close together as to almost seem to 
merge, while the broad even slope from our 
adjacent Longmeadow Street down tothe 
Connecticut River was shown by the brown 
lines drawn considerably far apart. Finally, 
one of the boys asked the inevitable ‘‘Why 
are the government surveyors in the Park 
anyhow?” Upon their presence being satis- 
factorily explained, another boy volun 
teered the opinion that ‘‘somebody ought 
to draw a good topographical map for the 
museum, just of the Park alone, you know.” 
We concurred, and said we thought there 
ought to bea relief map of plaster of paris 
and clay made too—one with a real minia- 
ture Trailside, Porter Lake, Nature Trails, 
roads, ete. At this point, several of the 
children impatiently asked ‘‘when can we 
begin?” The following Friday afternoon 
was set apart, and upon a showing of hands 
all sixteen children, from the ages of eight 
and a half to twelve, agreed to be present. 

When the day arrived, we put our seven- 
teen heads together and decided upon the 
following plan of action as particularly suit- 
able to such a heterogeneous group as ours. 
The children were to divide up into groups 
of two, with each group assigned a specific 
area of the park for the purpose of drawing 
a sectional topographical map of that area. 
As a means of verification, the government 
map could be consulted at all times. When 
the groups had drawn up their maps on 
81” X30” paper we were to collaborate or 
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ool all our material to form one large 
map. With the large map asa basis we were 
to construct from clay obtained at the 
nearby claybanks, our relief map. 

The work proceeded with surprising 
smoothness and alacrity, and towards the 
end of the afternoon the boys and girls 
came in with their “assignments,’’ which 
we matched up and with which we made 
our large map. It was decided to continue 
the project indefinitely and meet on follow- 
ing Fridays. 

The next Friday saw us face to face with 
the problem of making our relief map. What 
materials we had to work with were na- 
ture’s raw and unrefined materials. Some 
of the children volunteered to transport 
clay from the claybanks while others made 
a crude oven-kiln in which to ‘‘bake’’ the 
relief map after we had shaped it, and still 
others gathered pine wood with which to 
make a hot and continuous blaze in the big 
indoor fireplace. The relief map was set and 
baked in an old unused oil drip pan which 
we located behind a garage of the com- 
munity. On the finished and hardened map, 
the streams were painted in blue, and roads 
and trails in black, while the buildings and 
shelters, waterfalls, groves of trees, and 
other prominent features were represented 
by tiny replicas of wood and other suitable 
materials. 

The children had a sustained interest 
throughout the project and found it great 
fun. Besides having experienced the values 
that lie behind cooperative endeavor, they 
learned above all else, that accuracy counts 
for most in reproducing nature in any of its 
phases. And then, this project led directly 
into others, all of which tied the work up 
into a definite unit. 

During the course of construction of our 
relief map, someone had inquired as to the 
numerous large brooks all of which flowed 
into the lake, each separated from the other 
by small hills and hence having a valley of 
its own. So we decided to explore in the 
realms of physiography for a while. 

The children learned the part that erosion 
played in the cutting in and formation of 
the valleys by running water. We saw in 


the different valleys different stages in the 
erosion cycle, from the steep narrow valley 
which signified the period of infancy, to the 
broad dipping slopes with wide streams at 
their bottoms which spelled maturity. The 
work of the beaver and frost were discussed 
as having a direct bearing on the formation 
of such valleys. We followed two of the 
brooks down to their outlets at the lake 
where the Great Blue Herons had their 
nests along the shore, and waded across and 
studied the wide shallow sand delta to- 
gether with the gradual depositing of the 
sand and silt far out into the lake itself. 
Unfortunately we could not point out in 
our immediate vicinity any rock ledges 
which had been sculptured and scratched, 
north to south, by the great ice sheet as it 
passed over them. But on the other hand 
we had our compensations, for there were 
to be seen moraines near by, with their ir- 
regular hills and basin-like depressions 
which marked temporary halts in the re- 
cession of the ice-front during the latter 
part of the Great Ice Age. We learned that 
the area of the claybanks where we got our 
material for the relief map, and where the 
boys also found pieces of laminated clay, 
were not originally banks but once formed 
the bottom deposits of a paleozoic lake. 
Not being geologists, we didn’t count the 
number of layers in the claybank to learn 
how many years and centuries were re- 
quired for its deposition, but had to remain 
content with seeing the dull outlines of dif- 
ferent layers and taking the word of ‘Old 
Doe” Hitcheock,! Prof. Emerson and others 
that the ice was at its maximum extent 
about 25,000 years ago and required about 
15,000 years to melt entirely away. 

A large section of red triassic shale con- 
taining dinosaur tracks had been removed 
from its original position on the banks of a 
now extinct stream in Holyoke and trans- 
ported down and reassembled in an attrac- 
tive outdoor enclosure in Forest Park. A 
number of desultory questions had been 
previously asked by the children about 


1 Professor of Geology at Amherst College a hundred years 
ago, and the first man to describe in any great detail and ac- 
curately, the geology of the Connecticut Valley. 
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these dinosaur tracks, and we thought it the 
opportune time right here to direct our unit 
into this fascinating field. We examined the 
tracks in the park anew, photographed and 
sketched them and inquired into their his- 
tory and origin. We tried to visualize as 
clearly as possible the great hulking mon- 
sters as they came down to the river to 
drink and browse around leaving their im- 
prints in the soft mud, such as the Eubron- 
tes Gigantes which was 27 feet tall, weighed 
many tons but possessed a mentality so low 
that its brain exceeded little more than half 
the weight of a man’s. Some of the children 
declared candidly that the dinosaurs cer- 
tainly must have been ‘‘a nightmare”’ but 
nevertheless they ‘“‘would like to see one.”’ 
The upshot was that all of the children 
wanted to see one. During the succeeding 
week, arrangements were made with the 
parents of the children to get several family 
cars so we might all go up and visit the 
restorations of the dinosaurs at the nearby 
Amherst College Museum. We examined at 
the Museum, not only the saurians, but 
their eggs, bones and footprints, and recon- 
structed in our mind’s eye, the earth during 
the triassic period of the mesozoic era some 
150,000,000 years before. The fossil. re- 
mains of brachiopods, cephalapods and 
trilobites, as well as the fossil imprints of 
leaves drew our attention, and their nature 
was explained and made clear to the chil- 
dren by museum officials before we left. 

On the way back we stopped off at Mt. 
Tom. From the summit, we saw the broad 
expanse of fertile farmlands below in the 
valley, built up on the river terraces and 
planted with tobacco, onions, and celery. 
Most of the children already had an idea 
that as the river meandered around and 
changed its course in the valley, it brought 
much fertile soil and silt along with it at 
the expense of territories to the north, de- 
positing this along its banks and long since 
abandoned bottoms. Some of the children 
were a bit doubtful as to how the age of the 
earth is determined, so we sat down under 
a huge hemlock tree and discussed at some 
length—the stratification, folding, and dif- 
ference in composition and structure of 
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layers of soil and solid rock; the inundating 
of great areas of land-continents with wate 
together with their consequent emergeng 
as the climate changed and became mop 
dry. The ordinary teacher, whose hopes ¢ 
sarthly recompense and joy are bound Up 
intrinsically in the revelations of the clas. 
room has only to be pitied, for some of the 
finest contacts and experiences in the life g 
many a pedagogue have come while ‘‘rough. 
ing it’? with his immature and inhibitiop. 
ridden charges. Likewise, it is good to look 
back over the pages of the history of edue. 
tion and realize that many of the greates 
teachers of mankind,—Jesus of Nazareth, 
Socrates, Aristotle, Mark Hopkins, ané 
others, were content and happy to expound 
their doctrines against such a simple back 
ground of trees and foliage. 

The idea of the miniature earth-sections 
which was the basis of our relief map, had 
evidently made an indelible impression on 
the mind of Junior, for when one of the 
girls brought in a mesozoic animal fash 
ioned out of clay which she called an 
“early Connecticut Valley Anchisaurus,” 
the suggestion was spontaneously and in 
stantly forthcoming that we get another 
big tray and make a section showing the 
mesozoic land with the clay animal in the 
middle. The idea fell not upon deaf ears, 
and before the day was over, each child had 
procured a dishpan or shallow pan of some 
sort and was busily at work creating a pre 
historic setting of his own. Thus, instead of 
having a large tray with the product of 
collective effort we had some sixteen inde- 
pendent enterprises. Geology textbooks 
were at a premium in the Trailside library 
for a while, and the wealth of dinosaur il 
lustrations in the pages of Pirsson and 
Schuchert’s Text-Book of Geology (Vol. 
II) proved as good as any. The water and 
swamps in the pans were represented by 
broken glass and the vegetation was as 
faithfully portrayed as possible, by means 
of seedlings of the white pine and hemlock, 
the sterile and fertile horsetail, young 
brakens, haireap moss and the wild carrot. 
An illustration in Prof. Williston’s excel 
lent work on Water Reptiles of the Past and 
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Present showing, besides giant ‘‘horse- 
tails,’ a dragon fly with a wing spread of 
95 inches, prompted some of the children 
who were specializing on that era to sus- 
pend dead dragon flies on pieces of thread 
in the midst of their paleozoic landscapes. 
Interest ran pitch high, and at the end of 
our “period of reconstruction,” the best 
examples of living things of the different 
geological periods as made by different boys 
and girls were put on exhibition in their 
chronological order and with appropriate 
labels and explanations by their creators 
for the ‘‘uninitiated public.” 

The next phase of our informal unit was 
appropriately fashioned by, and launched 
on a rainy day. We gathered around the 
big fireplace to retrospect on, and discuss 
what we had done so far. “The world is 
sure a wonderful thing,’’ mused nine year 
old Janet. A moment of dead silence fol- 
lowed, to be broken by the earnest and 
searching appeal of Bob, ‘How did it 
come?” ‘‘Did it come into being suddenly, 
out of nothing?” he asked. Other related 
questions came thick and fast. ‘Was it laid 
like an egg, as several primitive tribes sug- 
gested?” “How do men think it actually 
formed?’”’ We were off. 

The two outstanding theories of the 
origin were discussed, which are: The 
Spiral Nebular Theory of LaPlace; the 
Planetismal Theory or Hypothesis of Cham- 
berlain and Moulton. Each was described 
carefully and in some detail with the help 
of numerous drawings on the board supple- 
mented by illustrations from books of as- 
tronomy showing photos of the great 
Nebulae, etc. To make sure we understood 
each other, several of the children described 
each of the theories to the group. The 
Nebular Theory, showing the influence of 
centrifugal force, can be admirably illus- 
trated by a piece of string tied to a horse- 
chestnut, a device familiar to every boy. 
Let the chestnut be the earth, the hand 
the sun, and the string the pull of gravity 
which holds us to the sun, and yet the force 
of whirling holds the string straight, even 
when overhead. 

The familiar swinging of a pail of water 
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around overhead is an excellent illustra- 
tion and was used. 

Another choice experiment which chil- 
dren will never forget, and which we uti- 
lized, is the one described by Lyman Abbott 
in his book, The Theology of an Evolution- 
ist. It consists of a goldfish bowl, filled with 
a mixture of water and alcohol sufficient to 
float or suspend a globe of machine oil in 
its center, where it will neither sink or rise 
to the surface but be suspended in a round 
ball of oil. Through the cover on the bowl 
ean be put a rod which, when run through 
the center of the ball of oil and rotated, 
slowly at first and with increasing rapidity, 
will form and shoot off as pretty a solar sys- 
tem of planets as the eye can see. As each 
planet is shot off from the central ball by 
the centrifugal force of whirling, the im- 
petus of motion given will be such that it 
will continue to circle around the ball. 
Children love this experiment which the eye 
records, and they do not forget it, though 
they soon forget even the name of the 
Planetismal Theory. 

One of the inquisitors asked: ‘If the 
world came off the sun in a state of white- 
hot gases, how did it change to become 
what it is now?” We pictured the cooling of 
the earth, the rain of meteors, the forming 
of the atmosphere around it, and the period 
of continuous rains. The formation of seas, 
lakes, and rivers was described and made 
clear. How does Old Mother Nature (to use 
Kirtley Mather’s favorite term) create 
mountains? Do they spring into existence 
suddenly? What are Nature’s tools? (rain, 
gravity, freezing, and thawing, glaciers and 
ice sheets; chemical changes; underground 
pressures, faulting, uplifting, bending, ete.) 
These were some of the questions we “un- 
earthed.” 

We found that it was only recently in 
history that men really began to watch 
nature’s forces at work and to discover its 
creative methods. They discovered that 
the hills are not “eternal” as the early 
Hebrew psalmists and poets thought, and 
that the most jagged ones are the youngest. 

If this is so, we inquired, and the earth’s 
crust gradually formed on the cooling of the 








molten rocks, where and how did life start 
on the earth’s surface? 

Did it come drifting in from another 
planet, riding on a meteor? If not, why 
could this not happen? 

Was it created suddenly do you think, 
out of nothing? 

Is anything we know of, thus created? 

It must have come from the very ener- 
gies which were already contained in the 
gases of the sun and then in the earth’s sur- 
face and atmosphere. 

An elementary account of the evolution- 
ary hypothesis was then given. We covered 
the following points: 


Early protoplasm starting in regions where 
land and water met. 

Early divisions into plant and marine life. 

Emergence onto land—the amphibian, and 
land vegetation 

The reptiles 

The birds 

Mammals 

Last of all (and absolutely “‘not least’”’ but 
greatest—) Man. Out of the inorganic 
evolved the organic. Out of matter came 
Mind together with human Personality 
which distinguishes us from all else. 





Oddly enough, the Friday of the follow- 
ing week saw it raining again, and the fire- 
place again too, proved our stay and refuge. 
We played some guessing games, and one 
in particular requiring real reasoning as well 
as guessing seemed pertinent to our unit so 
we interpolated it into the proceedings. We 
traced what eventually happens to a stone. 
The children worked out the following 
stages: 


1. It finally weathers and breaks up. 

2. It is washed down into a valley, and is 
deposited as earth over a broad plain or 
meadow. What then? 

3. It is likely to become dissolved in rain- 
water and taken up into the roots of 
grass, and from there is converted into 
grass and stored in its leaves as starch. 
What then? 

4. A cow may come along and eat it, and 
what was grass now becomes cow (tis- 
sue, blood and bone). What then? 

5. A man comes along, milks the cow, takes 
it home, his family drinks the milk and 
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what was once cow becomes human, Or, 
they eat said cow for Sunday dinner, ang 
beef steak becomes muscle and energy jp 
the human being. 


The children carried it one step further, 
asking “What becomes of the human?” We 
found that: 


1. He dies, and his body (modern mode) 
may be burned in a great electric furnage 
(cremated). 

2. It goes up into the air in gases, some of jt 
to be breathed in again by plants, ani. 
mals and even other humans. 

3. Some falls on the earth as ash, to be again 
dissolved by rain water and taken up 
again in plants as food, or may even stay 
as soil to be covered up by more soil, and 
eventually go back to rock again. 


It materialized, that we had approxi- 
mated in a practical and unsuspecting way 
and reached the same conclusions as John 
Spencer, which he expressed in the follow- 
ing words: 


“Thesoilis the sepulcher and the resurrection 
of all life in the past. The greater the sepulcher 
the greater the resurrection. The greater the 
resurrection the greater the growth. The life 
of yesterday seeks the earth to-day that new 
life may come from it to-morrow.” 


Here, our unit ended, for we felt that we 
were skirting along the edges of the area 
of interest, and had answered all questions 
in as thoroughly and satisfactory a manner 
as possible and compatible with the mental 
capacity of an average youngster of ten or 
eleven. The results of this unit in the terms 
of the child’s learning, may be enumerated 
as follows: 


1. The children experienced the values of 
cooperative endeavor through the project 
of the relief map and the reconstructing 
of paleozoic and mesozoic life scenes. 

2. They gained considerable insight and 
knowledge of the most fundamental facts 
that underlie human existence—of the 
earth itself. 

3. They found that man is a recent ‘ani 
mal” and is relatively insignificant be- 
side many of the mighty forces of nature 
that are at work all around him. That the 
features of the earth are constantly 
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AN ADVENTURE IN UNDERSTANDING THE EARTH 


changing, these changes being governed 
by a definite and orderly system of laws. 

4. They found that to study the earth, one 
must really go to the earth, and avoid 
whenever possible, artificial aids and ex- 
planations. 

. They found that they had to discard 
many fanciful, mystic, and unscientific 
notions and explanations they had heard 
or had been taught in regard to the earth 
and its origin before they could really 
begin to accept its lessons and truths in 
an unbiased, impartial way. Ours was an 


or 
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attempt to contend with, and eliminate 
those very factors that Craig? described, 
when he said: “Every effort should be 
made in the science period to interpret 
phenomena for the child with strict 
avoidance of satisfying childish curiosity 
by explanations smacking of the mystic. 
There has been a constant tendency to 
feed the child on nature myths with the 
result that he does not know which is 
truth about nature and which is myth.” 


*Craig, Gerald. Tentative Courses of Study in Elementary 
Science for Grades V and VI. P. 14. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The Teacher’s Opportunity in the Present Crisis 


STELLA LovuisE Woop 
Principal, Miss Wood’s Kindergarten-Primary Training School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


child is building his world with the material 

provided by his family, school, street and 
playground experiences. With the drifting 
home, the negative influence of many of the 
movies and the prevalence of crime as a topic 
of conversation, it becomes imperative that the 
teacher should furnish definitely and with con- 
scious intent, illustrations of fine ethical princi- 
ples clearly formulated, coupled with practise 
of these principles on the child’s level. She must 
help prove that America has not gone off the 
moral as well as the gold standard. 

The other day a child approached her teacher 
and said confidentially “I only love two people 
now, you and God.” It was impossible to know 
out of what turbulent experience that expres- 
sion came, but it stated clearly the real re- 
sponsibility of every teacher. To interpret and 
to embody the sterling virtues is perhaps our 
most pressing duty at this time. We must fur- 
nish concrete experiences of common honesty, 
which perhaps like common sense, is not as 
common as the adjective suggests but which is 
desperately needed. We must be divinely pa- 
tient with the puzzling child who is a problem 
because he has problems himself. A teacher who 
was trying to discover the reason why a little 
girl was tardy so often was told with reluctance 
“Mother has gone away for good, and Father 
doesn’t always hear the alarm clock go off. 
Grandfather doesn’t hear it either, and that is 
all there are of us.’’ Kindly understanding on 
the part of the teacher put heart into the dis- 
couraged one, a tactful message to the father 
resulted in improved attendance and later the 


[: THIS day and age, as in every other, the 


girl announced with pride “My father helps me 
with my spelling now!” 

A boy in the second grade looked at his 
teacher shrewdly and said “I suppose now you 
teachers don’t get so much pay you won’t care 
so much about how you teach us kids.” He 
had heard delinquent taxes and consequent 
salary cuts discussed with utmost freedom in 
his home and thought he would sound his 
teacher out. She gave him the truth as she 
honestly saw it, hoping the boy’s experience 
with her as a teacher would give weight to her 
statement. ‘Teachers are getting less pay than 
they used to get, but we intend to teach just as 
well as we know how, for we want every child 
to do good work, to pass to the next grade, go 
on through school and come out with a good 
education, ready to do his part in the world. 
We are not teaching just for pay.” That boy in 
the second grade was neither too young nor too 
obtuse to get an impression of some spiritual 
reality animating that teacher, filling her with 
courage and a cheerful determination to see 
that the children got full measure of whole- 
hearted service. 

If they find in us sterling honesty, truth, pa- 
tience, understanding, generosity, and a fine 
fearlessness, in deed and in word, we become 
potent influences in helping them to rebuild the 
world. For their sakes we must hold steady, for 
seldom have teachers had a greater oppor- 
tunity to meet the deepest needs of children. 
Glenn Frank in “A Prayer for Teachers” says, 
‘““May we be shepherds of the spirit as well as 
masters of the mind. Give us, O Lord of Learn- 
ers, a sense of the divinity of the undertaking.” 








German Challenges to American Education 


JoHN W. 


CARR, JR. 


Department of Education, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 


T A TIME when Germany is chang- 
A\ ine its political organization from 
Democracy to Facism, it is interest- 
ing to summarize some of the progressive 
procedures in elementary education which 
have been introduced under the liberal 
governments of the last fifteen years. Al- 
though the political group which has changed 
the social organization of the Rezch during 
the last half year has reinstated in the 
schools something of the repressive, reac- 
tionary spirit of pre-war Prussian educa- 
tion, one is safe in predicting that the 
schools under Hitler will not abandon en- 
tirely the progressive procedures and ex- 
periments which were introduced under the 
liberal governments of the period from 1919 
to 1933. The National Socialist policy will 
perhaps be to use the effective methods 
which are at hand to further the aims of 
Facism. 

My experiences of the last year, which 
was spent in visiting and studying the ele- 
mentary grades of progressive schools in 
Germany, has convinced me that, although 
here in the United States we have perhaps 
made more progress in applying in a few 
of our better schools what is known about 
the nature of children, our progressive pro- 
cedures have not reached as large a per- 
centage of our population as has been 
reached in Germany; nor has our experi- 
mentation always been as judiciously plan- 
ned or executed as that of this country. 

The student returning from a year abroad 
is frequently tempted to make comparisons 
which deprecate his own civilization and 
exalt that of the country which he has 
visited. When such comparisons deal with 
the educational systems they are especially 
odious, because schemes of education are 
seldom suitable for exportation from one 
country and wholesale adoption in another. 
The writer, then, does not propose the 
ready-made adoption of things German but 
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merely presents some of the challenges 
which elementary schools in Germany of. 
fer to educators in the United States. 

These challenges will be discussed under 
the following topics 


1. Intelligent application of the philosophy 
of child-centered education. 
2. Universal acceptance of the organismie 
point of view in educational psychology, 
3. Schools definitely designated in each 
large city system for experimentation. 
4. A university experimental school, free of 
tuition charges, emphasizing education 
in its broader and more modern phases, 
5. Frequent use of instruction outside of the 
classroom, through excursions and the 
country school home (Schullandheim). 
6. Wide acceptance of the notion that sub- 
jects should be unified, with the study 
of the local environment as the unifying 
factors. 
Thoroughly trained teachers in the pub- 
lic schools. 


CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOLS 

German teachers accept the idea that 
development should come ‘from the child 
out” (vom Kinde aus), but they do not go 
to the extreme of allowing children to do 
as they please in school. They recognize 
such sound principles as these: the work of 
the school should pass on German culture 
to the young generation; children come to 
school with the intention of gaining this 
social heritage; and school is a place for 
earnest, self-directed work as well as for 
educative play. The child is allowed from 
the beginning to express himself in the 
field of creative arts, but the teacher tries 
constantly through criticism and example 
to get the pupil to use in his self-expression 
the techniques and skills which adults have 
found to be helpful in such work. Without 
hesitation or apology the child is taught to 
imitate whenever imitation serves to re- 
lease rather than hamper creative power. 
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Manual skill is developed toward definite 
goals, and the resulting mastery of tech- 
niques brings about an excellence of prod- 
uct in handwriting, fine arts, and manual 
arts far beyond what is accomplished by 
children in American schools. Art produc- 
tions of elementary school children fre- 
quently show originality of conception com- 
bined with considerable technical excellence. 
The German teacher does not seem to fear 
that the primary child might injure his 
nervous system if he should learn to write 
well from the very beginning. Ink and nor- 
mal-sized letters are used much earlier than 
is the custom in the United States. 


ORGANISMIC PsYCHOLOGY 

German psychology recognizes the impor- 
tance of considering the total reaction of 
the child in a learning situation. The idea 
that learning means merely the building 
up of isolated bonds between stimulus and 
response is not accepted in German edu- 
cational theory. Schools are entirely free 
from the false emphasis on standardized 
achievement and intelligence tests which 
has tended to mechanize teaching in Ameri- 
ean schools. Although German educational 
science lacks exactness because the edu- 
cational psychologists hold that intelligence 
cannot be measured and that tests of the 
formal phases of school learning do not 
yield a fair picture of the total personality 
of a pupil, the German educator’s lack of 
confidence in educational measurements 
has kept to the forefront the artistic, cre- 
ative, and intuitional phases of teaching. 
An orthodox American educationist is sur- 
prised to find that the Germans conduct 
excellent schools without trying to measure 
with scientific exactness what is accom- 
plished by the children. In Germany, Peda- 
gogy makes no pretense of being an exact 
science: This point of view has enabled the 
educator to avoid the mistakes which re- 
sult from the uncritical use of measuring 
instruments in the American public schools. 


‘ Pusiic EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS 
Practically every large city school system 
in Germany has at least one school which 


is designated for experimental work. These 
schools try out new ideas with the purpose 
of introducing them into the ordinary 
schools if they are good. Such schools are 
also found in the rural districts. These 
Versuchschule usually have very capable 
and progressive teachers. They have the 
special types of equipment which is needed 
for the experiments. This definite provision 
for experimentation seems to prevent both 
extreme conservatism and dilettante fadism 
in school practice.Such public experimental 
schools have done much to promote real 
progress in public schools during the last 
fifteen years. 


THE JENA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 

At the University of Jena, Dr. P. Petersen 
has developed an experimental school which 
presents a distinct challenge to American 
education. Since no tuition is charged in 
this school, the pupils are more nearly 
typical in ability than is usually the case 
in institutions of this character. This school 
does not confine its work merely to the 
usual type of instruction. The curriculum 
is thoroughly enriched with courses in in- 
dustrial arts, metal work, music, and for- 
eign language. There is a close cooperation 
with the parents of the pupils so as to in- 
fluence all phases of child life and char- 
acter. The teachers here use with a high 
degree of success such progressive ideas as 
individual assignments, large units of work, 
and socialization of the school program. 
The social spirit in this school is excep- 
tional, and the achievements of the children 
in both creative art and the traditional sub- 
jects are of uniform excellence. It is seldom 
that one sees such a successful application 
of progressive ideas with typical public 
school pupils. 


INSTRUCTION OUTSIDE OF CLASSROOM 

German teachers place great emphasis on 
first-hand experience as a basis for learning. 
Much of this A nschauungsunterricht is given 
through excursions which take the pupils 
outside of the school. Sometimes the class 
visits some nearby museum or some estab- 
lishment in the local environment which 
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furnishes a background for what is being 
studied in the classroom; at other times 
these excursions extend hundreds of miles 
and take up several weeks of school time. 
Vacation periods are frequently used for 
such trips. Teachers and children make use 
of the state-operated railroads for distant 
trips. School groups are allowed very low 
rates for educational excursions. 

The Schullandheim is an important agen- 
cy for providing direct experience as a basis 
for learning. Many schools in the cities 
have such “country school homes” where 
a whole class can spend several weeks at 
work and play in the fresh air. The experi- 
ences gained from rural life are of inesti- 
mable value to children who have always 
lived in the city. These experiences are 
often made the basis for a unit on farm life 
which motivates school work over an ex- 
tensive period of time. Certain parents are 
designated to work with the teachers at 
the country home; hence the teachers do 
not have to assume entire responsibility 
for the children. In many instances the 
country homes have been financed and 
equipped by donations of money and labor 
from the parents. The buildings and ma- 
terial equipment of most of these institu- 
tions are simple, often primitive; but they 
fill an important gap in the education of 
city children. The present-day cheapness of 
rural property in the United States offers 
a good opportunity for our city schools to 
acquire such country homes. 


Strupy oF Locat ENVIRONMENT 


During the last few years German teach- 
ers have experimented extensively with 
teaching subjects in a unified fashion. Pub- 
lic schools usually have schedules arranged 
so that an hour of uninterrupted time is 
allowed for each class period. Intelligent 
teachers soon discovered that elementary 
school children could not spend an hour 
profitably on a recitation which confined 
its activity to a single subject; hence they 
sought for a center around which several 
subjects might be unified. The integrating 
factor was found in the study of the local 
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environment (/Teimatkunde) which includes! 
content from the fields of History, Geog 
raphy, and Community Life. Frequently) 
the units contain much from Natural S¢ 
ence, Civics, and Literature. Activities rm 
lated to such projects often use material 
or skills from all the subjects in the ele 
mentary curriculum. Such work is called 
Gesamtunterricht, teaching material in its 
proper relationship. In the upper grades 
the scope of the course is broadened so as 
to include a study of Germany in its re 
lationships with the rest of the world. Very 
superior types of teaching materials, maps, 





visual materials, models, and diagrams are 


avaible for use in this work. 





TEACHERS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS | 


During the period of the Republic (1919 
to 1933) Germany set the highest standards 
in the civilized world for the training of its 
elementary teachers. All candidates for po- 
sitions in the public schools are trained at 
the university level. Teacher training in- 
stitutions are often an integral part of or 
closely affiliated with a university. Prussia 
has developed a thoroughly professional in- 
stitution of university rank, the Paedago- 
gische Akademie, for the training of ele- 
mentary teachers. A considerable percent- 
age of the teachers in the Volkschule have 
completed work which is equivalent to the 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree in an 
American university. Entrance to the pro- 
fession is carefully regulated by strict state 
examinations, and the beginner is required 
to serve during a probationary period be- 
fore receiving permanent appointment. 
School workers enjoy the pension and dis- 
ability privileges which are allowed all em- 
ployees of the State. Such standards make 
teaching a profession which one enters for 
life. A considerable percentage of lower 
grade teachers are men, who are often very 
successful as teachers of little children. The 
German teacher who has entered the work 
during the period since the war usually 
shows a real understanding of children and 
is frequently an expert in the use of modern 
procedures. 
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GERMAN CHALLENGES TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 


FururE oF EDUCATION UNDER FAcIsM 


The challenges of German schools to those 
of America have been presented as though 


ities q| the Nazi revolution of March, 1933, had 


not taken place. Although educational aims 
have been materially changed under the 
Hitler régime, it is certain that all of the 
progressive achievements of the last fifteen 
years will not be lost to German public 
education. The spirit of liberalism in the 
schools has been suppressed, but it is safe 
to predict that the use of progressive pro- 
cedures will not be entirely abandoned. On 
the contrary, the more effective methods 
which have been introduced under the lib- 


| eral governments will be used by the Fa- 


1OOLs | cists to achieve their ends. The Hitler gov- 


ernment came into power because of its 
effective use of propaganda. The leaders of 
the movement are too astute to neglect 
the use of the schools as an agency for in- 
doctrinating the youth with Facism. The 
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efficiency of the schools will be maintained, 
but the purposes which they are to serve 
will be changed. Just as Communistic Rus- 
sia has taken over many progressive edu- 
cational ideas from American schools and 
adapted them to serve the ends of Com- 
munism, the new government of Germany 
will revamp the psychologically effective 
methods, which were devised by liberal- 
minded teachers, and use them to train 
citizens of the Facist State. Sound educa- 
tional psychology and an effective school 
system can be used to serve any political 
ends desired by the leaders of the State. 
Although the new wine may burst some of 
the old bottles, many containers devised 
under the republic will be used to hold the 
Hitler brew. Even though liberal-minded 
Americans might disagree with the point 
of view underlying education in Germany 
today, they must recognize the challenge 
presented by such an efficient system of 


education. 


Holiness 


If all the carts were painted gay, 
And all the streets swept clean, 

And all the children came to play 
By hollyhocks, with green 
Grasses to grow between, 


If all the houses looked as though 
Some heart were in their stones, 

If all the people that we know 
Were dressed in scarlet gowns, 
With feathers in their crowns, 


I think this gaiety would make 
A spiritual land. 

I think that holiness would take 
This laughter by the hand, 
Till both should understand. 


JOHN DRINKWATER. 








Art Work in th 


HIS exhibition represented to the 


No place have we seen the child’s mind 


pression satisfied substantially. This type 


T HAS been said that the human being 

has two great functions in life: first to 

make over the world in which he finds 
himself; and second, to make over himself. 
Certainly there can be found in the free 
activities of the little child strong evidence 
that he has a tremendous urge to make over 
the world. Materials command his atten- 
tion and spur him to activity. This great 
native urge can be so guided and directed 
as to become one of the strongest forces in 
his educational development, or it can be 
neglected or used in a way that is destruc- 
tive to his personality. The kindergarten 
aims to provide for its educational outlet 
by supplying those materials which best 
meet its needs and which also can stimulate 
its expression to ever higher levels. 

Of all the materials which say to the 
little child ‘Come use me!”’ “‘See what you 
| can do!’’, clay, crayola and paint are three 
of the most valuable. All are easily manip- 
ulated, reward very crude efforts with in- 
teresting results, and yet also afford oppor- 
tunity for making elaborate finished pieces 
of work. 

This article aims to present with ac- 
companying illustrations, art work from 
the kindergartens of a city school system, 
as recently exhibited. At the request of the 
Director of Art, Elmer A. Stephan, the Kin- 
dergarten Department of the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools presented,during the months 
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Evia Rutu Boyce 
Director of Kindergartens, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


is to the cathedral. It was primarily basic in its thought but not void of 
possibility of change and variation. It gave us color and design, drawing and 
pattern which were so delightfully original that we marveled, and yet so sub- 
stantial that we knew our problem was to build. The foundation was complete. 





e Kindergarten 


art department what the foundation 


so free and so keen, so unlimited in its 


scope and so productive of creditable basic material. Surely we have had the way 
pointed out clearly, the path defined conservatively and the yearning for self ex- 


of work we shall look forward to match- 


ing and developing in the more advanced work of our school program. 
Elmer A. Stephan, Director of Art, Pittsburgh Public Schools 


of October and November, an exhibit of its 
work. Arranged primarily for the eduea- 
tional group, it was shown in the Exhibi- 
tion Gallery of the Administration Building 
of the Board of Public Education. It was, 
however, open to the general public and 
was visited by students from the City 
Training School, art teachers and super- 
visors, several groups of mothers, all the 
kindergartners, and many others. As se- 
lected and arranged by Miss Elizabeth 
Rankin, Supervisor of Kindergartens, the 
exhibit was planned to show development 
as well as finished results. Put up in less 
than a month after it was requested, it was 
possible to show only such work as was 
at hand. With more time to prepare for it, 
the representation would have been more 
general, though, as shown, it drew from 
thirty-five different centers. 

Each visitor received on a mimeographed 
sheet, the following information: 


This exhibit is an attempt to show what 
children four and five years old are doing in 
art work in our Pittsburgh kindergartens. 
Some of the examples shown were made by 
individual children, others (the large pieces) 
were made by a number of children working 
together. 

The children choose the material with 
which they desire to work and decide what 
they will make. It may be a flower, animal, 
person, house, or a design. They work freely 
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Plate Il 


Plate Il 


d. during the months of October and Novem 
hown in the Exhibition Gallery 
to the General Public and was 
1 groups of 


The Kindergarten Department of the Pittsburgh Public Schools presente 
ber, an exhibit of its work. It was arranged primarily for the educational group and was § 
of the Administration Building of the Board of Public Education. It was, however, open 
visited by students from the City Training School, art teachers and supervisors, severa 
mothers, all the kindergartners and many others. 
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Plate IV Plate VI 





Plate V 


Always the first step with any material is free experimentation; the next step, the discovery of interesting and 
worth-while results from the free experimentation; next, the focusing of the children’s interests on these, so that 
finally really significant results are reached. Without all these steps, the final accomplishment must lack either in work 
manship or creative expression. 
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Each day, before the children begin to 


teacher, what they are going to do. At this 
time the teacher stresses particularly the 
way to use the different materials, that is, 
the amount of paint to have in the brush, 
and to keep one brush in each color; or how 
to work two pieces of clay together; or the 
amount of paste to use, and so on. 

At the close of the work period some of 
the best work is looked at and discussed by 
the teacher and the children together. The 
teacher tells why it is good, and, in this way 
gets over in a very simple manner some art 
principles. Thus, discussion and appreciation 
of good work improve the work of all the 
children. 


Always the first step with any material 
is free experimentation; the next step, the 
discovery of interesting and worth-while 
results from the free experimentation; next, 
the focusing of the children’s interests on 


sults are reached. Without all these steps, 


Plate VII 
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with no direction and very little suggestion the final accomplishment must lack either 
from the teacher. in workmanship or creative expression. 


work, they talk over together, with the Plate I 


This shows the third step of this process 
as it has eventuated in clay. In the first or 
free experimentation stage, the children 
made balls, flat cakes, and long rolls, which 
they are fond of calling snakes. These were 
noticed as interesting, and the children’s 
attention was focused upon them by sug- 
gesting that they be combined in many 
different ways, not to make any specific 
thing, but just to enjoy this activity. The 
picture shows results obtained in one kin- 
dergarten. Forms of objects result inci- 
dentally and lead on to more elaborate, 
planned modeling. It is evident that this 
focus of attention will stimulate the making 
of much repetition of simple forms, giving 
that drill without which skill is impossible, 
but given here in a natural and interesting 
way. The children pass on from this type 
of work, equipped with definite techniques, 
able to use clay freely in the expression of 
their ideas. 


these, so that finally really significant re- Plates IJ, III, 1V 


These show the same steps in develop- 
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ment with crayola. In the first picture, we 
have the child’s first free expression with 
crayola—mere scribbling. The second pic- 
ture is still much scribbled, but there is a 
semblance of form. In the third picture is a 
beginning of rhythm. From this on can be 
seen the steady progression in skill, which 
leads to the interesting and lovely pictures 
in the third plate, as truly self-expression as 
the first crude scribble, and yet on how 
much higher plane! 


Plate V 

This plate shows the same development 
in painting, from the crude splashing of the 
picture at the top right, through the efforts 
at expression in painting on different levels, 
to the lovely finished pictures on the left. 
The large panel in the middle is group work, 
painted in one kindergarten at the end of the 
year, participated in by many different 
children, and showing the various interests 
the children had shared during the year. 


Plate VI 
This shows three drawings done by in- 
dividual children, representing three types 
of stimuli. The top one is the result of a 
kindergarten excursion; the second one is 
based on the child’s immediate environ- 
ment; and the third one is a story illustra- 

tion. 


Plate VII 

This shows a random selection of various 
pieces of work, individual pictures, done 
both in crayon and in paint. The central 
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panel is a crayola group piece in which 
different children have drawn, each what he 
could and as he pleased, with an interest- 
ing, though accidental result. 
Plate VIII 

This shows a group panel crayoled on 
cloth (muslin), the third such piece of work 
done by this particular group of children. 
The first panel was made in the same way 
as the panel in Plate VII. The panel shown 
here represents perhaps the highest type of 
work it is possible to secure with little chil- 
dren, since it was consciously planned and 
carried out, with several excursions to verify 
impressions and details. It represents the 
district in which the children live, near a 
river, with a bridge. The children’s concep- 
tion of a bridge is so completely childlike 
as to be amazing and yet so truly representa- 
tive as to be satisfying. Here we see the 
children on the bridge, viewing the river, 
with its boats and fish. On the banks are 
found trees, and stores, and houses, the 
whole harmoniously lovely. 


It would be much more satisfying if these 
art products could be presented in color, 
because color certainly adds greatly to their 
beauty and has undoubtedly been a great 
stimulus to the children in their work. The 
photographs, as taken by Mr. F. M. Wil- 
iams, Official Photographer of the Board of 
Education, give as fine a sense of color 
values as it is possible to secure in black 
and white. 


Spring in a Chinese Court Yard 


“Pairs of vermilion wood posts with a crossbar were set up at the east, 
the south, the west, and the north extremes of the garden. A blue silk 


rope swing was hung from each crossbar and fitted with a green seat 
carved like a curved dragon. A green pillar ten feet high was planted 
firmly in the earth at the centre of the garden. A huge purple wheel was 
fastened to the top of the pillar. Twelve silk ropes of different colors, one 
for each star on the sun’s road, were hung as swings from the stout wheel 
spokes. The Elder said that we were like shimmering butterflies in our 
festival gowns as we swung north and south, east and west, or whirled 
round and round, on the wheel. All the household enjoyed this sport, 
which is called “the sport of the immortals” because it gives the sensation 


of flying.”’ 


From The House of Exile by Nora Waln. 
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~ Creative Verse in Grade One 


BELLE JOHNSTON 
Classroom Teacher, Wichita, Kansas 


gt Pe P, drip, drip, drip, drip, drip, drip, 


drip,...’ The first graders were 

standing outside the one-roomed 
“annex” which was their temporary school 
home; the melting snow was dripping from 
the roof. 

The teacher had said to the group at 
play, ‘Come over here!’ Then, “‘Close your 
eyes; listen!’’ And afier a moment, “‘ What 
do you hear?” “An automobile!” said Jim- 
mie. ‘‘ Listen again! Something you don’t 
hear every day,” said the teacher. Bobby 
always alert, replied, ‘‘I hear the water 
dripping from the roof.” ‘‘What do you 
think it says?’ asked the teacher; and 
thirty boys and girls began to say very 
softly and happily, ‘‘ Drip, drip, drip, drip, 
drip, drip, drip, drip,’’ over and over again. 

There was a little conversation in which 
the children told the teacher what was 
happening, and the group was again in the 
school room. “Couldn’t we make a poem 
about it?’”’ some one suggested. ‘‘What 
would you like to say?” asked the teacher. 
“The sun is making the icicles run away,” 
said one. “The icicles are dripping, drip- 
ping, dripping, to the ground,” another 
volunteered. ‘“‘How shall we begin the po- 
em?” said the teacher. Some rather ir- 
relevant suggestions were made. ‘‘ Why not 
begin it with what you were saying out of 
doors?” asked the teacher. And again the 
children began the “‘ Drip, drip, drip, drip, 

.’ The teacher wrote this on the 
board, and secured the rhythmic expression 
of the other ideas. The finished poem read: 

Drip, drip, drip, drip, 
Drip, drip, drip, drip, 
Drip, drip, drip, drip, 
Drip, drip, drip, drip, ... 
The sun is making the icicles run, 
Dripping, dripping, dripping, 
To the ground. 


Behind the spontaneous suggestion, 
“‘Let’s make a poem about it,’”’ with which 


this group frequently greeted pleasurab} 
experiences, lay some definite but intereg, 
ing preparation. Recognizing the law ¢ 
creative effort, that one cannot prody 
what one does not possess, the teacher hg 
endeavored to give these somewhat unde. 
privileged children an appreciation of th 
beauty and joy of rhythm, and a feelix 
for clear, expressive words. Twice a day 
during the five minute rest periods, sh¢ 
had read poems to them; then had give 
an opportunity for self-expression in ap. 
swer to the questions, ‘‘What pictures dij 
you see?” or, ‘What did you like abow 


it?’’ After a time the children began to te 


peat the more familiar poems with th 
teacher. Colorful prose, vigorous in actioy 
and expressive in choice of words, was als 
read. 

When some background had been built 
up, the children were encouraged to begir 
creative work of their own. The first effort 
were naturally in prose. Since the schoo 
system favors a flexible program, it ww 
possible to take advantage of any exper 
ence in which the children were stirrel 
emotionally, and to write the story then 
and there. The bath of their canary was 
one of the first of these experiences: 


MERRY SUNSHINE’S BATH 
Merry Sunshine is our bird. 
She likes to take a bath. 





She splashes the water. 

She stands in the water, and 
ducks her head in. 

She flips her wings. 

She waves her tail. 

She likes to be clean. 


When the sun came out after a thunder 
shower, there was another pleasurable ex 
perience, related thus: 

AFTER THE RAIN 

You make us happy sun! 

You shine on the water, and make it look 

like gold! 
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CREATIVE VERSE IN GRADE ONE 


The wind blows the water, and ruffles it up. 
The waves make the toy boats go up and 
down. 


The difference between prose and poetry 
was discovered when the children were 
asked to tell why one thing was a poem 
and the other a “‘story.’”’ They said of a 

yem, “It sort of swings,” and ‘I think it 
sings!’ So their own rule for verse writing 
was formulated: ‘‘ You make it swing, and 
make it sing!’ The two poems following 
were written by a former group, but illus- 
trate well this period when rhythm was 
stressed, and rhyme was unheard of. 

One day on an excursion the children 
saw a plum tree full of bloom. One child 
laughed and said, ‘‘It looks like pop-corn!”’ 
The teacher said, ‘‘That’s a pretty idea. 
Remember it, and we’ll make a poem.” 
This was the outcome: 

Tue Pop-Corn TREE 
Blossoms, Blossoms, 
Why are you so white? 
Plum tree, you look like a pop-corn 
tree! 
You were not pretty when it was cold! 


The second grade children had some 
chickens hatching in their room. They 
brought several over for the first grade to 
see. The children wanted to touch them, 
and one child said, ‘‘They feel like pussy 
willows!’ A poem was inevitable: 

THE CHICKENS 
Little black chickens 
Peeping wherever you go, 
You feel like pussy willows. 
Because you are very soft. 


The children seemed to discover, almost 
for themselves, that in some poems there 
were words which sounded alike. At first 
their attempt at rhyme was very crude. 
Little emphasis was laid on this phase of 
the composition, however; and any success 
which has been attained in beauty of thought 
or delicacy of expression is attributed par- 
tially to the fact that rhyming was intro- 
duced late, was never stressed, and was 
regarded rather as an embellishment than 
as an essential. 
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The first poem in which the children 
tried to use rhyming words referred to an 
experience with a rolling weed. They were 
studying seed distribution, and a friend 
brought them an enormous “‘tumble weed.” 
On a windy day they were permitted to 
chase it down an unfrequented street. The 
poem was: 


Tumble-weed, Tumble-weed, 
Why do you run? 

I scatter my seeds 

Wherever I run! 


Occasionally suggestions of equal merit 
were offered, in which case the children 
decided on the one used. In this poem, 
other suggestions for the last line were, 
“And I have fun”’; and, “ Because it is fun.” 
It is interesting to note that they decided 
on the line which seemed best to complete 
the thought, rather than the one containing 
the more desirable rhyming word, “fun.” 

Sometimes so many interesting, though 
unrelated suggestions were given that after 
one poem had been completed, these were 
gathered together into another. This was 
the case when the children walked out of 
the school room one day, into the first 
beautiful snow. A poem was made at once: 


SNOWFLAKES 
Snowflakes, Snowflakes, 
Coming down, down, down, 
Coming down, down, down; 
You must like to play with us... 
Coming down, down, down, 
To the ground! 


From the “left over’? ideas another was 
made: 
Tue First SNow 
The snow has covered the road; 
The sidewalk is covered too; 
Oh Daddy, will you get our sled? 
We want to ride down the hill with you! 


Perhaps some reader is wondering how 
much the teacher has helped in these com- 
positions. The teacher sometimes “‘set the 
stage’ as has been indicated. She helped 
the children feel the swing of the rhythm, 
by frequent repetitions of what they had 
already contributed. She sometimes chose 
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the best ideas from those offered. Beyond 
this the work is entirely the children’s. No 
word or phrase was given or suggested. In 
many cases the poem was built around some 
spontaneous expression of the children. 
This was true of the “snowflake” poem, 
which was worked out somewhat as fol- 
lows: The children came in saying, ‘‘The 
snow is falling down, down, down, falling 
down, down, down, . . .’’ The teacher said, 
“Could we put it in a poem?” A child said, 
“Snowflakes, Snowflakes, falling down, 
down, down, .. .”’ The teacher said, “Does 
anyone else have a good idea?’ And the 
word “coming” was suggested. The two 
lines were written on the board, and after 
a bit the question was thrown out, quite 
at random, ‘‘ Why do you suppose they are 
coming down?” And the whimsically-put, 
child-like interpretation came, ‘‘ You must 
like to play with us!’’ When this was written 
and the whole read, another child quickly 
finished, charmed with the sound of the 
near-rhyming words, and the feeling of 
finality in “down” and ‘ground.’ (This 
poem was written prior to the one at the 
beginning of this article, which ends simi- 
larly.) 

One of the loveliest things produced came 
as the idea of a single child. On a day, 
brilliant with sunshine and departing snow, 
the teacher had said, ‘Look all around, 
and tell me... what is the prettiest thing 
you see?”’ Several children said, “The sky!” 
The poem followed: 

The sky is blue as blue can be; 

It looks like it touches the top of the tree; 

But when I go over there to see, 

It’s farther over yet! 


As originally given—and one could see the 
little boy wrestle with his thought—it was: 
The sky is the bluest I’ve ever seen; 
It looks like it touches the tops of the trees; 
But when I go over there 
It’s farther over yet! 


A little girl suggested the change in the 
first line; and the teacher pointed out that 
the other two lines could be made to rhyme. 
Then the children made these changes. 

It will be observed that each poem made 


has a pattern or rhythm of its own, g 
seemed appropriate to the expression of thy 
thought. Only once did the children try , 
mold a poem on the lines of one that ¢ 
knew, and that unintentionally. The fir 
line given happened to suggest a familig 
pattern. This, as all the others, came out ¢ 
a genuine experience: 


Tue Rasair WHo Wou.Lpn’t Eat 
There was a little rabbit; 

His fur was white as snow; 
And every time we fed him 

He wiggled his nose and said ‘‘No!” 


The only unsuccessful attempt to make 
a poem was due to the fact that the emo. 
tional glow of the experience to be related 
had passed. The children had brought their 
Christmas toys to school. Trucks and dolls 


predominated. A poem abcut the first Was | 


made: 

Tue Toy Trucks 
Hear the trucks go 
Bumpity, bump, bump, bump! 
Down the hill they go, 
Bumpity, bump, bump, bump! 
Now they want to dump, 
Bump! Bump! Bump! 


A poem about the dolls was suggested, but 
deferred. Three days later, after the dolls 
had been taken home, the attempt was 
made. The children tried willingly, but no 
creative glow appeared. ‘The girls brought 
their dolls to school’”’; ‘the dolls were pret- 
ty”; “‘the dolls had on pretty dresses” ; “we 
got the dolls for Christmas,” were some of 
the matter-of-fact but unpoetical sugges 
tions. The children were not satisfied them- 
selves, and finally decided that the dolls 
would have to come back to school and 


help them write the poem. Two dolls re ' 


turned—both wearing frilly caps. The poem 
was called, 


THE SUNBONNET BaBIeEs 
Good-morning, Sunbonnet Babies! 
How do you do today? 

Did Santa bring you, pretty dolls, 
On merry Christmas day? 


One of the most significant things the 
group attempted was the composition of a 
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CREATIVE VERSE IN GRADE ONE 


poem in an audience situation. This was 
done for the teachers of the building; and 
revealed, not only the possibilities in this 
sort of creative effort, but also the keen 
interest of the children which made them 
oblivious of the unfamiliar surroundings 
and the adult group. They were told that 
they had been asked to read their poems 
for the teachers, and did not know that 
anything else was expected. A tall Christ- 
mas tree, brilliant with tiny electric bulbs, 
which had been set up in the hall a few 
days before, was depended upon to furnish 
the emotional stimulus for the creative 
work. 

After the children had read their poems 
from large charts their teacher suggested: 


“Tam wondering if perhaps we could make 


a poem now—Just because these teachers 
would like to see how we do it. Do you 
think we could?” Several children respon- 
ded “Yes,” though a bit doubtfully. The 
teacher said, ‘What would you like to talk 
about?’”’ The children, still a bit awed by 
the situation, failed to respond. The teacher 
said, ‘‘I’m thinking of something in this 
very building. You like it and it is very 
beautiful. . . .’’ “‘The Christmas tree!’”’, a 
child said. The development of the poem, re- 
ported from notes taken, is as follows: 


Teacher: What shall we say about the 
Christmas tree? (No response; children 
seemed a bit overwhelmed. ) 

Teacher: Well, what do you like about it? 

Several children: The lights! 

Teacher: What shall we say about them? 

Child: The lights are pretty. 

Teacher: Does anyone else have a good idea? 
Think carefully. (No response; children 
still rather awed.) 

Teacher: What do you want to do with the 
lights? 

Several children: Light them! 

Teacher: How would you say it? 

Child: Light the pretty lights. 

Teacher: Who shall light them? 

Child: Us kids! 

Teacher: How would you say it? 

Children: Kids, light the pretty lights! 

Teacher: Can anyone say it better? 

Children: Children, light the pretty lights. 

Teacher: Good! (Writes it on blackboard, 
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and reads it.) What else shall we say? 
(Response is not immediate; teacher urges 
that everyone must help to think.) 

Teacher: (Reads) Children light the pretty 
lights....If we say just that these people 
may think we mean those lights up there! 
(Pointing to ceiling.) 

Children, light the pretty lights... . 

Child: On the Christmas tree. 

(Teacher starts to write it; another child 
amends it—Upon the Christmas tree.) 

Teacher: (Reads both lines.) What else shall 
we say? 

(Children are thinking intently now.) 

Child: (Immediately) They look like stars 
in the sky. 

Teacher: Fine! (Writes it, and reads the 
three lines.) If we want a rhyme, we can 
find the rhyming word. Who sees it? 

Child: Tree. 

Teacher: What words will rhyme? 

Children: Me, we, be, he, see.... 

Teacher: Can you use one of these? (Chil- 
dren hesitate; all are concentrating.) 
Can you use this one perhaps? (Under- 
lines ‘‘see”’ 

Child: (Who has already thought it out) 
They’re pretty as can be! 

Teacher thanks child ‘for that was very 
hard to do,” and finishes poem: 


Children, light the pretty lights, 
Upon the Christmas tree: 

They look like stars in the sky, 
They’re pretty as can be! 


Later the children suggested the in- 
sertion of “up” before “in” in the third line, 
and named the poem, “The Christmas 
Lights.” 


The children in the group which worked 
out these poems averaged about six and a 
half to seven years of age, and were in the 
last half of the first grade. The school, 
which has eleven teachers, is in an outlying 
district of a mid-western city of 120,000 
population. The children, as a group, are 
under-privileged as far as cultural advan- 
tages are concerned. 

The aim of the teacher was to give them 
an appreciation of the beauty and charm 
of the world around them; to capture and 
make permanent their joyful experiences 
by embodying these in verse of the chil- 
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dren’s own composition; and to have them 
know the satisfaction and stimulation of 
successful creative effort. 

In order to express their experience in 
poetic form, three things seemed essential: 
First, a background of rhythmic experience 
was necessary. A great many poems were 
read to the children, and they were en- 
couraged to learn those most pleasing. The 
feeling for rhythm was doubtless acceler- 
ated by other activities, such as music, folk 
games, interpretation of victrola records, 
and participation in a toy orchestra. The 
second essential was a familiarity with ex- 
pressive words. It was necessary that the 
children should have tools ready at hand 
when their own desire for expression came. 
The vocabulary was built up through sto- 
ries and conversation, as well as through 
poems. Since children of six-and-a-half in- 
terpret the world largely through their 
senses, it was not surprising that they were 
especially interested in words expressing 
movement and sound. This fact was appar- 
ent in the type of story to which they re- 
sponded best, and was very evident in the 
poems they wrote. In almost every one of 
their poems, something does something; and 
if the poems happen to be about inanimate 
things these are personified, and endowed 
with activity. 

A third essential of verse making is a 
vivid emotional experience. A poem differs 
from a narrative in that it tells, not so 
much what happens, as how that occurrence 
makes one feel. Lucy Sprague Mitchell, in 
“‘Here and Now Stories,’’ remarks: “ Liter- 
ature is only achieved when the thought 
pattern and the language pattern exactly 
fit.”’ This occurs best in the presence of a 
welding emotional glow. It is desirable, in 
dealing with little children, that the poem 
be written while the emotion is being ex- 
perienced. 

The results accruing from this activity 
seem to justify abundantly the time and 
effort expended. The children certainly 
became more responsive to the beauty of 
the world around them, and to the charm 
of verse. The number of poems which they 
learned—and this almost as recreation— 


was surprising. Their own English improved 
and without conscious effort, they began 
to apply colorful words to various experi- 
ences. In designating a teacher whose name 
he did not know, a little boy said, ‘“‘She’s 
the lady with the gold hair!’ A pigeon’s 
neck was described as, “‘all blue and green; 
it looks like silk!” 

The correlation with other school ae- 
tivities was very close. As has been sug- 
gested, a definite interest in using correct 
English developed. Some of the children 
whose imaginative turn of mind made them 
the best contributors to verse making, did 
not care for reading; but because of their 
interest in reading their own productions, 
they came to enjoy other material as well. 
They became alert to “watch for good ideas” 
for making poems or stories. Several in- 
dividuals composed short poems of their 
own. The expressive manner in which they 
read their productions was evidence that 
they were living over again their pleasur- 
able experiences; their verses were furnish- 
ing a concrete method of recall. Almost in- 
variably, when they had produced a poem, 
they said to the teacher, ‘“‘ Will you put it 
on a chart?” until this procedure was taken 
for granted. The large charts were illus- 
trated by drawings and cuttings made by 
the children; this was an impetus to the 
art work. 

It cannot be too greatly stressed that any 
success which has come from this enter- 
prise is due to the fact that the children 
themselves have done the thinking. The 
teacher’s réle has been simply—in the words 
of Hughes Mearns, to whom indebtedness 
for inspiration is due—to “take the lid off.” 
In asking questions, the teacher has always 
tried to stimulate thought, rather than to 
convey some idea of her own. The contri- 
butions of the children proved more vivid 
and interesting than any which might have 
been suggested to them; and they were cer- 
tainly more valuable for the children them- 
selves. The thing desired was a child-con- 
ception, and a child-expression; and care 
was taken that the child did not lose confi- 
dence in his own child-idea, by over-solici- 
tation on the part of the teacher. 
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Parental Cooperation 


Louise R. HueuHes 
Classroom Teacher, Washington, D. C. 


URING the past ten years much has 

been accomplished in affording par- 

ents opportunities to learn more con- 
cerning the rearing and nurture of children 
and the improvement of family life. The 
Child Study Association of America, The 
American Association of University Wom- 
en and The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers have been outstanding in the 
movement of Parental Education. These 
organizations have trained leaders and con- 
ducted classes to consider such important 
subjects as Child Relationships, Funda- 
mental Habits of Childhood, Adolescence, 
Progressive Education, Child’s Growth and 
Development, etc. Many parents have 
affiliated themselves with these groups in 
order to understand and thereby guide 
more effectively the physical, social, men- 
tal and emotional development of their 
children. Extensive as these activities have 
been, however, they have not to any marked 
degree reached into and embraced the vast 
majority of parents of children in the pub- 
lie schools. 

How many times has the teacher heard 
the parent say on that first day of school, 
“Do let me know if there is anything that 
I can do,” or, “If I can help in any way.”’ 
Perhaps at times these are but gracious 
words but in the majority of instances it 
is a real plea on the part of the parent to 
be of service in the scheme of things in 
which the child is becoming a factor. It 
is a realization on the part of the parent 
that the development of the child must be 
a joint undertaking of home and school. 

Nursery schools have capitalized this co- 
operative attitude of the parents by con- 
ducting educational meetings and discus- 
sions for them, outlining and prescribing 
readings and inviting their actual partici- 
pation in the activities of the school. 
Through the medium of classroom contact 
with the children, parents become increas- 


ingly able to understand them, to apply 
the information which they have gained in 
their readings and discussions, to learn to 
be objective in dealing with children, and 
to acquire a basis of comparison in judging 
their children’s behavior as well as to evalu- 
ate their own methods of guidance. 

In many progressive schools such as the 
North Shore Country Day School, Tower 
Hill School of Delaware, The Ethical Cul- 
ture School, The Lincoln School, The Hor- 
ace Mann School, not only have study 
groups been organized but the parents have 
been given responsibilities within the 
schools. They have assisted in the lunch 
room, the library, in the dramatic depart- 
ment, planning excursions, acted as hostess 
and guide to visitors, ete. This placing of 
responsibility upon parents has been in an 
effort to improve the educational facilities 
of their children and to make parents not 
only tolerant but intelligently interested in 
all the school does. 

This parental participation in progressive 
schools has been for the most part in schools 
where the tuition is high and the size of 
classes relatively small. 

Our discussion here deals with an experi- 
ment in parental cooperation in a first 
grade public school in which the class en- 
rollment ranged between 37 and 43. One 
half of the mothers were employed either 
full or part time. Eight of them were con- 
fined to the home because of younger chil- 
dren; nine of the homes were broken. The 
occupations of parents included taxi driver, 
waitress, telephone operator, delivery man, 
surgeon, concert pianist, naval officer. The 
homes ranged from one or two rooms in 
conjested areas to large homes with chauf- 
feurs, nurses, maids, etc. With the firm 
belief that there must be a close relation- 
ship between the home and the school and 
a free interchange of ideas between teacher 
and parent in developing the best in chil- 
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dren, the teacher planned her program. On 
the opening day of school the parents had 
their first opportunity to contribute. After 
a short conference the parent was given a 
questionnaire. This questionnaire was more 
or less exhaustive and when accomplished 
gave the teacher a fairly comprehensive pic- 
ture of the child, his family, social history, 
interests, etc. At the same time the parent 
was presented with a letter which told 
something of the activities, program and 
policies of the school. The questionnaire 
and the letter read as follows: 


Please give this information as fully as 
possible. 
1. Full name of child 
2. Age (years and months) 

3. Birthdate (Child’s birth or baptismal 
certificate must be sent to school in 
order that a copy of it may be made for 
the school records.) 

4. Birthplace (street address and city) 

5. Present address of child 

6. Home telephone 

7. Full name of father or guardian 

8. Occupation, business address and busi- 
ness telephone of father 

9. Nationality of father 
Language used in home 
Years in U.S. 

10. Full maiden name of mother 

11. Occupation, business address and busi- 

ness telephone of mother 

12. Nationality of mother 

Language used in home 
Years in U.S. 

13. Names, ages, schools, and grades of 

brothers and sisters 

14. Successfully vaccinated? 

15. Date of successful vaccination 

16. Full name of physician who vaccinated 

17. His full address 

18. In case of illness, accident or other 

emergency at school who shall be noti- 
fied? Name Telephone 
No. 

19. If the above person cannot be reached, 

what should be done? 


Schooling elsewhere 

20. Name and address of school 

21. Length of time in attendance and grades 
completed: 

22. Date of leaving last school: 


Physical condition 


23. Diphtheria immunization: Yes or No 
24. Physical defects: Corrected 


Not corrected 
(Bad eyesight; hearing; glands; teeth; 
throat; head; posture; nutrition; heart; 
lungs; etc.) 


25. Past illnesses: Serious illnesses: 
Accidents: 
Contagious diseases 

(check below) 

diphtheria mumps 

encephalitis whooping cough 

infantile paralysis cold 

meningitis conjunctivitis 

scarlet fever impetigo 

small pox influenza 

tuberculosis pediculosis 

chicken pox ring worm 

German measles scabies 

measles tonsillitis 


26. Bad habits:—such as, thimbsucking; 
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ai. 


fingers in nose or mouth; biting nails; 
rocking; an unusual amount of erying; 
etc. 

Hand used: right or left? 


Personality and Environment of Child 


98. 


Personality of child (Check) 
a. forward and bold 
b. shy and diffident 
c. confident or reticent 
d. friends made easily or with difficulty 
e. destructive or conservative 
f. neat or careless with playthings and 
personal things 
g. obedient or disobedient 
h. rages 
i. anger tantrums 
}. fears 
k. sulking 
l. Is he usually successful in getting his 
own way? 
Play conditions: Where? 
With whom? 
Does he get along with others? 
Has child any especial interests or 
talents? or preferences? likes and dis- 
likes in his playthings? and with his 
companions? 
Does child have his own bedroom? 
Does he sleep with others? 
Are there other adults in home besides 
parents? 
What is their relation to the child? 
Do they seem to interfere in any way 
with the child’s development? 
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Dear_——_____——_—_, 

Will you read this very carefully and sign 
your name on the slip at the end and return 
it so that I may be sure you have the informa- 
tion? 

Thank you so much for your cooperation. 
| hope your child will have a happy and profit- 
able time in his first grade work. 

Cordially yours, 


Punctuality and regularity of attendance 
have much to do with the success of a child’s 
school work. There is nothing which makes a 
child lose interest in and makes him more in- 
different to his school than irregular attend- 
ance. But on the other hand if your child has 
even a slight cold or fever or other indication 
of illness, keep him at home to safeguard the 
others. I am sure this consideration will be 
most appreciated by all parents. 

Children should have much experience in 
painting, modelling with clay, cleaning up, ete. 
If they are provided with smocks which cover 
them well they can be held responsible for 
keeping themselves reasonably clean. Kindly 
mark overshoes, caps, aprons, smocks, etc., 
with child’s name. I am sure the necessity for 
this is evident. 

Rooms are kept warm enough in winter so 
that children usually do not need sweaters in- 
doors. If mothers wish children to leave on 
sweaters at any time send a message to that 
effect—please. 

Milk lunches will be provided for children 
at the short recess for twenty-five cents a week 
payable the Thursday in advance. If a parent 
prefers that a child should not eat between 
meals it is desirable that the child be provided 
with a glass so that he may come to the lunch 
table and drink water during this lunch period. 
If the glass is distinctive or somewhat unusual 
looking it will be easy to recognize. Some 
parents let the children have an apple, a 
cracker or orange juice during this period, 
when the children have such a splendid op- 
portunity for building up and practicing de- 
sirable eating habits. 

All first grade children are expected to go 
home at noon so that they may have a hot 
luncheon, a change of environment and proper 
supervision. Parents know better than anyone 
how much six-year-olds need supervision. 

During the year the children will be taken 
on trips to get first hand information in con- 
nection with their studies. For these a bus is 
chartered for which the pupils each pay not 


more than twenty cents a trip (varying with the 
size of the class). 

As in the scientific world, education has 
undergone vast changes in the last few years. 
Often things which go on in schools today are 
so radically different from what went on in the 
traditional schools of the past that parents are 
somewhat at a loss to understand what their 
children are learning. If a number of parents 
would be interested in having group confer- 
ences in which these things and the general 
growth and development of their children 
would be discussed, I would be glad to arrange 
and lead such conferences. If you are inter- 
ested in attending and participating in some 
such discussions, kindly state the fact on the 
signature slip with any suggestions which you 
have to offer. Thanks again for your coopera- 
tion. 


(Cut off here) 


Signed (Parent’s name) 
Conference group 


Suggestions - maaan S53 : i 


As an outcome of the letter, fifteen 
mothers expressed a desire to participate 
in the conferences. A few weeks later, the 
following invitation to the first group con- 
ference was sent to all of the parents: 


Dear ; 

The mothers of the First Grade will have 
their first conference on Tuesday, November 
15 at three o’clock in Room 106. 

Your help and cooperation are essential. Do 
come with suggestions and questions. 





Most cordially, 


Thursday Afternoon. 


I will attend the First Grade conference on 
Tuesday, November 15. 


(Signed) — : : 


(Please return the above slip if you are able 
to attend.) 


Eleven mothers came to the first con- 
ference. Tea was served and an effort made 
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to cultivate a friendly, sympathetic, under- 
standing spirit. The teacher contrasted the 
progressive schools of today to the tradi- 
tional schools of the past. She outlined 
briefly the ‘‘whys” and ‘“‘hows’”’ of an ac- 
tivity curriculum, emphasizing the inte- 
grated personality of the child. There was 
a general discussion as to how school and 
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Lending desirable chil-| 
drens’ books to the 
class. ‘ \ \ 
Getting books and pic- | 
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brary. 
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period. Yee | \ \ 
Checking (individually) 
reading vocabulary of 
children. \ \ N 
Reading stories to small 
groups. \ V / 
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children. \ J J 
Preparing materials for 
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poems, stories, songs, 
etc. of children. 
Assisting in cooking pe- 
riod. 
Helping with exhibits. Vv | \ J 
Taking pictures of group 
activities. 
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home could best effect this cooperative ep, 
terprise of child development. 

As a result the group decided to carry gp 
four lines of activity, first, keeping informed 
as to trends in child development by read. 
ing current educational articles and books: 
second, observing the classroom work: 
third, having individual and group confer. 
ences; fourth actually participating in clay 
work. 

In order that parents would be able t 
get books easily and with a minimum 
amount of effort the teacher placed her 
own educational hooks and magazines at 
their disposal, telling something of the con. 
tents and the authors. She also guided them 
in the selection of their books. While all 
mothers did not avail themselves of the 
opportunity for educational reading, those 
who did, contributed more to discussions, 

To further their insight into methods of \ 
developing children, the mothers discussed 
opportunities for observing and of partici- 
pating in the classroom work. The parents 
were invited to visit the classes at any time. 
Among the suggestions for participation 
many were successfully carried on by the 
parents. Some idea of the scope and the 
success of participation can be obtained 
from the above list. 

In observing and participating in class 
work the parents gained an understanding of 
children, a richness and fullness of vision 
which could not have been acquired by 
merely studying and discussing educational | 
books. The reading gave a background and 
the personal interviews with the teacher 
directed and guided. 

After Christmas the following invitation 
was extended to the group to observe on 
the same morning: 


Dear Mrs.— 


While parents are always welcome in the 
classroom, it was suggested at the Novem- 
ber 1-A Grade Group conference, that par- 
ents come together as a group and observe 
the work of the children, following the ob 
servation by discussion. 

I shall be glad to have you come to se 
the children at work on Wednesday, Janu 
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ary 25 from 9-10:30 a.m. with discussion 
at 10:30. 

Try to be prompt in arriving. When ob- 

serving look for the following: 

“What evidence do you see of children 
choosing, planning, judging, helping 
each other, cooperating, attacking and 
solving problems, persevering, investi- 
gating, assuming responsibility?” 

“What opportunities did the children 
have for learning to read, reading, 
using numbers, enriching their cul- 
tural background, creating, self ex- 
pression, etc.?” 

“Were children happy, industrious, quick 
in responding, polite, self controlled, 
independent, etc.?” 

I hope you will be able to attend. Do take 
part in the discussion and be ready to ask 
questions about the work. 


Sincerely, 


The teacher told the fifteen parents when 
they had assembled that she would conduct 
the discussion after the class work as if they 
were teachers and to keep the outline in 
mind as they observed the hour and a half’s 
work. She cautioned them against attract- 
ing the children’s attention and invited 
them to ask questions in the discussion. It 
was most gratifying to see the appreciation 
of the parents of the childrens’ opportuni- 
ties for growth and development. They 
were able to give examples of many of the 
things which they had been asked to look 
for in the discussion outline. 

The last conference of the entire group 
was held during the first week in June. 
From two to three on the afternoon of the 
meeting the children entertained the par- 
ents with dramatizations, reading, poems, 
rhythms, ete. They served their mothers 
cookies and lemonade which they had pre- 
pared in the morning. The parents’ confer- 
ence at three was devoted partly to dis- 
cussion and answering questions. The teach- 
er gave some definite and practical sugges- 
tions to the parents so that they and their 
children might have a happy and profitable 
summer. She gave them some lists which 
she had prepared, one, of suitable books 
for six and seven-year-olds to read during 
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the summer which could be obtained at the 
Public Libraries; another, a list of interest- 
ing educative activities for children of six 
and seven, and a copy of the script alphabet 
in case a child should have the urge to write 
letters or keep a diary. The following are 
the suggestions for the parents and the in- 
vitation to the conference: 


Dear Mrs. : 

The last conference of the mothers of the 
1-B Grade, John Quincy Adams School will 
be held at three o’clock on Monday, June 
5 in Room 106. At the last conference it was 
suggested that this meeting be given over to 
answering questions. 

Come prepared to ask questions and to 
take part in the discussion. Part of the 
meeting will be devoted to giving sugges- 
tions that will help you and your child have 
a happy and profitable summer. 

Should you be able to come at two o’clock 
I am sure you will enjoy the simple enter- 
tainment that the children have prepared 
for you. 

I do so hope that you will be able to at- 
tend. 

Cordially yours, 


Wednesday, May 31. 


Tuincs TO Do 1n SUMMER 


. Sweep the porch or side walk. 
Dust. 

. Feed the chickens. 

. Take care of pets. 

. Pick flowers. 

. Arrange flowers. 

. Pick vegetables. 

. Pick berries. 

. Hear the band play in the park. 
. Cook. 

. Set the table. 

. Wash the dishes. 

. Clean silver. 

. Make your own bed. 

5. Put away your clean clothes. 

. Take care of your bureau drawers. 
. Sew on buttons. 

. Clean white shoes. 

19. Wash and iron. 

20. Plan a picnic. 

. Play with the baby. 

2. Have a garden. 

. Study flowers. 

. Study birds. 
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25. Study butterflies. 

26. Gather eggs. 

27. Make scrapbooks. 

28. Make a stocking doll. 

29. Dress a doll. 

30. Make an apron for yourself. 

31. Make costumes. 

32. Give a play. 

33. Have a circus. 

34. Paint and draw. 

35. Collect post cards. 

36. Make a bookcase. 

37. Make furniture. 

38. Keep a record book. 

39. Write letters to one another. 

40. Learn some poetry. 

41. Make up a song, poem or story. 

42. Go to the library. 

43. Go to the museum, zoo, art gallery, 
airplane landing field, etc. 

44. Go to the store. 

45. Sail a boat. 

46. Fly a kite. 

47. Go wading. 

48. Brush out your automobile. 

49. Make a train, boat, wagon, truck, auto- 
mobile, ete. 

50. Play at the playground. 


SuMMER Reapinc—Enp or First GRapDE 
Ayer, J. Y.: The Easy Book 
Baker & Baker: Story Series 
Beskow, Elsa: Pelle’s New Suit 
Brock, Emma: To Market, To Market 
Bryant, Sarah C.: Story Readers, Book I. 
Dietz, E. Ethel: Good Times on the Farm 
Dopp, Katherine E.: Bobby and Betty at Home 
Dopp, Katherine E.: Bobby and Betty with the 
Workers 
Ellingwood, 
Friends 
Freeman & Johnson: Child Story Readers 
Hader, Berta & Elmer: The Farmer in the Dell 
*Hardy, Marjorie: Surprise Stories 
Hardy & Hecox: Little Folks Library, Set I 
*Hill, May: At the Farm 
*Hill, May: At Home 
Kuh, Charlotte: Happy Hours Books, The 
Policeman, The Postman, etc. 
*La Rue, Grace: The F-U-N Book 
La Rue, Grace: Under the Story Tree 
*Lucia, Rose: Peter and Polly Series 
Lynch, Maude B.: Billy Gene and His Friends 
McElroy & Younge: The Squirrel Tree 
*Mitchell, Lucy 8.: Here and Now Primer 
Orton, Helen E.: The Little Lost Pigs 


Lena B.: Betty June and her 
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Pennell and Cusack: The Child’s Own Reader, 
The Happy Children Readers, Book I 
*Paine, M. D.: The Barnard Reader 
*Read, Helen S.: Social Science Readers (, 
series of 8 books) 
Serl, Emma: Work-a-Day Doings on the Farm 
Serl, Emma: Work-a-Day Doings at Home 
Suhrie and Gee: Story Folk Book I 
Troxell & Dunn: Baby Animals 
White & Hawthorn: Boys and Girls at School 
Wright, Lula E.: The Magic Boat 
Wright, Isa L.: Having Fun 
*Zirbes, Laura: Book of Pets, Story of Milk 


* Easy reading. 


While difficulties have been encountered 
in carrying out this program, they have 
made the experiment more challenging. 
Some of the difficulties have been: 


1. Parents may feel that they are doing 
work that should be done by teacher. 


2. Some parents are seemingly not able to 


judge impersonally the conduct of chil- 
dren. 

3. Some parents are not able to apply what 
they read. 

4. Some parents do not find time or care to 
read. 

5. Variation in the social, intellectual and 
educational status of the parents keeps 
group from being entirely congenial. 

6. Mothers often break continuity of ob- 
servations and of the meetings by coming 
late. 

. Some parents are inclined to waste time 
by giving lengthy accounts of what goes 
on at home. 

8. Lack of time on part of parents is often 

a hindrance. 


“J 


One of the most outstanding of these 
difficulties has been a lack of time on the 
part of parents and for this reason the con- 
ferences for the entire group were few. 
Every effort was exerted however to make 
them as complete and profitable as possible. 
Much of the work necessarily had to be 
done by personal interview. The outcomes 
of the program have been far reaching and 
most satisfying to the teacher and to the 
parents and most helpful to the children. 
The teacher has had an ally, an assistant 
and an interpreter in the parent. The par- 
ent has had a friend, a partner and a guide 
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in the teacher. The child has had the bene- 
fit of this whole hearted cooperation with 
the added satisfaction of knowing that his 
parent has identified himself with the activi- 
ties of the school. 

The parents have some idea of what an 
activities program is doing in developing 
children. In cases of retention their attitude 
is, “I want my child to remain in the grade 
until he has the development for the higher 
grade” rather than ‘‘Can’t he have a trial 
in the next grade?’’ Where the doctor has 
recommended that tonsils be removed, eyes 


examined, teeth be taken care of, etc., the 
attitude is, “I’ll have it attended to right 
away,” or, ‘“‘as soon as possible” rather 
than ‘‘What affair is it of the school?” In 
taking suggestions as to diet, health habits, 
behavior, routine, etc., there has been whole 
hearted cooperation. 

With this concerted effort on the part of 
the home and school to develop the child 
physically, emotionally, socially and men- 
tally there has grown up a sympathetic un- 
derstanding between the home and the 
school, the parent and the teacher. 


Miss Luella A. Palmer 


Luevia A. PALMER, Director of Kindergartens of New York City, 
passed away at her home on January 13, 1934. 

Many teachers throughout our country and in other countries who ad- 
mired and respected Miss Palmer will feel her passing as a personal loss. 
Her friends and associates will miss most keenly her leadership and her 
friendship. The uniting of ability, poise, culture, reasonableness and 
gentleness in her, made an efficient organizer, a stimulating leader and a 


valued friend. 


Miss Palmer was born in New York City the daughter of Dr. Miles 


Wesley Palmer and Mrs. Hannah Worral Palmer. She was a graduate of 
Hunter College and received her M.A. from Columbia University. For 
several years she directed the experimental kindergarten at Teachers 
College. Twenty years ago she entered the public school system of New 
York believing that through the public school she could render the most 
effective service to children. From the position of kindergarten teacher 
she soon advanced to that of Assistant Director of Kindergartens and for 
the past twelve years has been Director of the Kindergarten Department 
of the Public Schools of New York. The achievement of this Department 





is due in large measure to Miss Palmer’s inspirational leadership. 

Though devoted to her work in New York, Miss Palmer did not allow 
her influence to stop there. She served well the educational interests of 
young children in the nation and beyond. Miss Palmer was a popular 
speaker at conventions and conferences. She was a capable committee 
member in state, national and international organizations. As a frequent 
contributor to educational journals, as a member of the Editorial Board 
of CaILpHOOoD Epucation, and as the author of “‘Play Life in the First 
Eight Years” she helped in a most practical way with the development 
of progressive education for young children. 

In 1921 Miss Palmer received the highest honor that could be bestowed 
upon a kindergartner when she was elected to serve as President of the 
International Kindergarten Union, an organization now known as the 
Association for Childhood Education. 

Miss Palmer will be greatly missed; but the memory of her wise 
judgment, her quiet courage and her untiring service to children will 


continue to lead us. 











Nursery School Quarrels 


Iuse Forest, AMEY E. WATSON AND MADELEINE H. APPEL 


Associate Professor of Education, Bryn Mawr College; Consultant, Family and Child Relation- 
ships; Director, Berkeley Nursery School, Haverford, Pennsylvania 


their own quarrels? Should “‘ hands off”’ 

be the rule for adults to follow? Will 
this method develop the habit of fighting, 
or will it encourage self-reliance and hardi- 
hood? Will it promote or hamper growth 
towards social maturity? 

Such questions as these, while important 
for teachers all the way up through the 
grades, are especially vital for those work- 
ing with preschool children. In the grades, 
the program of the average school day with 
its teaching of specific subjects, leaves few- 
er occasions for the clashing of individual 
interests among the children. Nursery 
schools, however, with no formal curricu- 
lum and long free-play periods, are face to 
face with the problem of social interaction 
between each child and his playmates. 

Nursery schools proceed on the theory 
that if children can learn at an early age 
the give and take of social living, the possi- 
bilities for their future happiness and 
achievement will be widened. Free com- 
panionship in play for groups of little chil- 
dren provides the situations most enlight- 
ening and helpful for preschool teachers, 
and is considered the chief ‘“‘raison d’étre”’ 
of the nursery school movement. It remains 
to perfect a method, elastic but consistent, 
for handling the difficulties bound to arise 
when the very young and inexperienced 
children of nursery school groups, first dis- 
cover—always through something unpleas- 
ant to them—that while they indubitably 
have their rights, others have quite the 
same. Just what preschool teachers should 
and should not do to aid the children in 
developing an ability to make their own 
adjustments in social conflict, precisely 
what constitutes successful guidance on 
the part of the adult, are practical questions 
of our time. 

During the year 1931-32 in the Depart- 
ment of Education at Bryn Mawr College, 


OY their ov children be allowed to settle 


a group of graduate students in a seminar 
on problems of preschool education, de- 
voted themselves to research and discus- 
sion regarding the handling of children’s 
quarrels, under the leadership of Dr. Ilse 
Forest. 

It was obvious from the start that the 
causes of conflict often lie beneath the sur- 
face; the adult must give careful consider- 
ation to these hidden factors in each situa- 
tion which arises. These factors may be 
outlined as follows: 


1. Emotional undertone of each child. 

a. Habitual emotional state of each child 
as a result of his history and home re- 
lationships. 

b. Temporary emotional state of each 
child depending upon degree of fatigue 
and recent events at home or at 
school. 

Relative physique of children involved. 

Relative maturity of children involved. 

Ideas which may motivate children con- 

cerned. 


bo 
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Each child has an emotional pattern of 
his own as a result of heredity and of his 
environment from the beginning of life. 
The stability of the parents, their happiness 
in each other, or the lack of it, their atti- 
tude towards the child, and the child’s 
present and past relationships with nurses, 
brothers and sisters, besides many unre- 
corded experiences of the past—all these 
factors influence the degree to which the 
child feels secure and at home in life. By 
the time children reach even preschool age, 
they therefore differ widely in the outlook 
upon life due to the circumstances of their 
environment. Some are fundamentally even- 
tempered and serene, with a predisposition 
to friendliness. Others are as variable as the 
weather-vane, with quick shifts of mood; 
and still others have an habitual undertone 
of tenseness, irritability or excitability. The 
adult must understand the fundamental 
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emotional pattern and in addition should 
be aware of the child’s temporary mood, 
which may be due to fatigue or to recent 
events either at home or at school. If a 
child is out of sorts on a particular morning, 
he obviously needs more adult help than 
usual in the guidance of his activities. If 
there are deep-lying emotional difficulties 
in his life, the nursery schoo] teacher should 
stand ready to cooperate with the parents 
in the search for causes. 

Two other factors which would have to 
be considered in the adult’s attitude toward 
a children’s quarrel, are the relative phy- 
sique and maturity of the children con- 
cerned. It is all very well to say that if 
two children are quarreling, they should be 
allowed to work out their own salvation; 
but if one child is older and stronger than 
the other, that fact must in justice influence 
the adult’s procedure. Otherwise a child 
who is small and relatively weak may be 
forced to accept continuously the rdéle of 
under-dog, while the stronger child is per- 
mitted to acquire the idea that he can get 
away with anything he likes. The help 
which the smaller child needs may be in- 
struction in self-defense and in the use of 
his fists, for if a child is to win the respect 
of his peers, the ability to do combat if 
necessary, seems to be essential. When such 
respect has been established, he will be 
ready to learn other more mature tech- 
niques for dealing with his fellows. 

Sometimes an idea will strongly influence 
a child: One little girl of four in a nursery 
school had a very scornful attitude towards 
children a bit younger because she felt a 
strong need of being an important person 
herself. At home she was in constant com- 
petition with a brother slightly older and 
was frequently rejected as a companion 
by him and his playmates. The result was 
that in the nursery school she, in turn, re- 
jected the overtures of children slightly 
younger than herself. 

The complexity of the entire problem of 
adult guidance of conflicts became even 
more evident when the Seminar considered 
the immediate causes of quarrels. They 
could not be discussed as if they were all 


alike in origin and content. If generaliza- 
tions were ever to be reached, they could 
only follow a detailed analysis of the par- 
ticular. Therefore an effort was made to 
classify the various types of conflict. For 
the purposes of this analysis, conflict was 
considered to exist when one child upsets 
the equilibrium of another sufficiently to 
call forth a protest. This protest may vary 
from a tense, displeased expression to vio- 
lent behaviour. In spite of some inevitable 
overlapping, the following outline seemed 
suggestive and useful: 


1. Accidental. 
a. Cause beyond child’s control. 
b. Due to inattention of child. 
c. Outgrowth of ‘‘puppy-dog”’ play. 
2. Cross-purposes in play. 
a. Conflicting objectives. 
b. Same piece of equipment desired by 
different children. 
c. Refusal to share. 
d. Refusal to accept companionship. 
3. Desire to feel power by producing a di- 
rect effect upon another child. 
a. Playful teasing. 
b. ‘“Dog-in-the-manger”’ tactics. 
c. Molesting. 
4. Need of releasing emotional tension. 


Accidental—Cause beyond child’s control. 


Example: 
A wheel comes off a wagon in which Ned 
and Alice are coasting. The children fall 
on top of each other, Alice’s foot hitting 
Ned’s face. Ned protests by striking Alice. 


Possible adult réles: 

1. Adult could help children get up, sepa- 
rate them sufficiently to prevent a con- 
tinuance of hostilities, calm them both by 
drying eyes, blowing noses, etc. and could 
say: ‘‘What a wreck! The wheel came off 
and Alice’s big foot hit you right in the 
face, Ned. I guess that made you cross and 
that’s why he hit you, Alice. He didn’t 
know it was all an accident. What a mix- 
up! Now I wonder if you two truckmen 
can help me fix this wheel? Can either of 
you see the screw?” 

2. Adult could help children up, ete., with- 
out attempting any explanation of what 
had happened. 

3. Adult could do nothing, letting the 
fight take its course. 
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Discussion: 

It would seem that children of twe, three, 
and four, should have some help in un- 
tangling an accident such as this. Plan 3 
would result in a condition of prolonged 
emotional upset, with nothing construc- 
tive learned. Plan 1 has the advantage of 
giving an understanding of the situation to 
the children, and Ned may begin to learn 
that one is sometimes hurt by accident, 
rather than intention. Plan 2 would not 
provide that opportunity for learning, but 
would be better than Plan 3, in most cases, 
because it would cut short the period of 
upset emotions. 


Accidental—Due to inattention of child. 


Example: 
Alice has built a house of blocks. Ned in- 
advertently knocks it over with his feet as 
he walks past. Alice protests. 


Possible adult réles: 
1. Adult could say: ‘‘Ned, look what hap- 
pened! You knocked over Alice’s fine 
house. Alice, I guess he was walking along 
like the proud rich man in that story about 
Tommy Bates. Remember? He didn’t look 
where he was going. Perhaps Alice would 
like some help in fixing up her house, again, 
Ned. Do you want to ask her?” 
2. Adult could say: ‘‘Too bad, Alice; that 
was an accident. Ned didn’t see your 
house. Build it up again!” 
3. Adult could ignore situation and do 
nothing, letting the children work it out 
themselves. 

Discussion: 
In the abstract it is very difficult to tell 
which of these plans would be most con- 
structive. The aim of Plan 1 would be to 
teach Ned to make amends in friendly 
fashion for damage done, and to teach 
Alice that such disasters happen some- 
times by accident rather than intention. 
Plan 2 would help Alice to learn to take 
what comes philosophically and to go 
about the business of repairing the dam- 
age without whining or expecting help. 
Plan 3 might teach still further self- 
reliance. The best plan would depend 
somewhat upon the degree of emotional 
upset. 


Accidental—Outgrowth of “ puppy-dog”’ play. 


Example: 
Ned and Jim are having an hilarious wres- 
tling match. Jim accidentally hurts Ned, 
who retaliates. 
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Possible adult réles: 
1. Adult could divert them to another ae. 
tivity. 
2. Adult could keep “‘hands off.” 


Discussion: 
Plan 2 would make for greater self-reli- 
ance, while Plan 1 would have the advan- 
tage of cutting short the unnecessary emo- 
tional strain. Many times Plan 2 would 
probably be better, to teach the children 
to take the knocks whicl, come, without 
running to an adult for hap. It would de- 
pend somewhat on the severity of the fight. 


Cross-purposes in play—Conflicting objec- 


tives. 

Example: 
Alice is sitting on top of a packing box, 
pretending it is a boat from which she is 
fishing. Edith, approaching from the other 
side, wants to use the box for a house, and, 
in arranging matters, interferes with Alice, 
who protests. 

Possible adult réles: 
1. Adult might suggest an exchange of ex- 
planations on the part of Alice and Edith, 
or might say: ‘‘Alice, tell Edith what this 
is. She thinks you’re in a house. Isn’t that 
funny? Do you need a house, Edith? 
Where could you find a good place?” 
2. Adult might do nothing. 


Discussion: 

The purpose of Plan 1 would be to increase 
the number of friendly techniques at the 
disposal of the children by teaching the 
consideration of what someone else is try- 
ing to do. The advantage of Plan 2 would 
be to discourage appeals to adults and en- 
courage self-reliance. 


Cross-purposes in play—Same piece of equip- 


ment desired by different children. 


Example: 
Ned is riding the red kiddie-car. Jim ap- 
proaches and demands it. Ned refuses and 
Jim tries to take it away. A tussle ensues. 


Possible adult réles: 

1, Adult could say: ‘Ned is using that 
kiddie-car, so it is his for now. When he is 
through with it you can play with it. 
There’s the green one over there,’’ or, 
“Look around and find something no one 
is using.” If Jim has succeeded in getting 
it away, adult could say to Ned: “He'll 
give it back, I think, because he knows 
it’s yours. You ask him and you'll see.” 
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2. Adult could say: ‘‘Hold on to it, Ned, 
if it is yours.”’ If Jim had succeeded in get- 
ting it away, adult could say to Ned: “I 
guess you'll have to find something else.”’ 
3. Adult could stay out of the situation. 


Discussion: 

Plan 1 would encourage respect for justice 
and fair play. Plan 2 would encourage 
vigorous self-defense. Plan 3 would foster 
self-reliance and might teach Jim the dan- 
gers of interference. It might result, how- 
ever, in the children’s working out a plan 
for joint use of the kiddie-car. But it 
might also teach that the strongest person 
can do what he likes, regardless of fair 
play. 


Cross-purposes in play—Refusal to share. 


Example: 
Jim has all the shovels. Ned wants one. 
Jim refuses to give one up. 


Possible adult réles: 
1. Adult could say: ‘‘Count how many 
shovels you have, Jim! Now count how 
many Ned has! Which one do you think 
you could let him have? That one? Thank 
you, Jim.” 
2. Adult could do nothing. 


Discussion: 
Plan 2, while discouraging appeals for 
adult help, would teach that the victory 
goes to the strongest and encourage Jim, 
possibly, in his selfishness. Plan 1 would 
make Jim take Ned’s point-of-view into 
consideration. 


Cross-purpose in play—Refusal to accept 
companionship. 


Example: 
Edith approaches Alice who is busy play- 
ing, and asks: ‘‘Can I play with you? What 
can I do?” Alice replies abruptly: ‘‘You 
can’t do anything.’’ Edith is upset. 


Possible adult réles: 
1. Adult could say: ‘‘What are you play- 
ing, Alice? You’re fishing? Don’t you need 
someone to dig bait?’ Then if Alice says 
“No,” “Well, can you think of anything 
Alice could do?” 
2. Adult could say: ‘‘If Edith doesn’t want 
you to play with her just now, why don’t 
you find something else to do?” 
3. Adult could do nothing at all. 


Discussion: 
While Plan 1 would be wise with certain 
children, Plan 3 woud make for greater 


self-reliance on the part of Alice. Plan 2 
might be an obstacle to their working out 
a cooperative play scheme. 


Desire to feel power by producing a direct 
effect upon another child—Playful teasing. 


Example: 
Alice calls Edith a dumb-bell and gets a 
“yee, 


Possible adult réles: 
1. Adult could say to Edith: ‘Alice is an 
old tease. Look at her face and you can 
tell. Say ‘I don’t care,’ ‘I don’t care.’ ”’ 
2. Adult could do nothing. 

Discussion: 
Plan 2 would probably not be helpful. A 
lot of bad feeling would be uselessly gen- 
erated. Eventually Edith might find a 
means of retaliation which would make 
Alice decide it did not pay. Plan 1 would 
seem more fruitful, however, for it gives a 
defense technique to Edith, which will 
always be useful, and gives her a way of 
judging Alice’s mood. 


Desire to feel power by producing a direct 
effect upon another child—‘dog-in-the- 
manger”’ tactics. 


Example: 
Edith sits at the top of the slide and will 
not go down or get out of the way of the 
others, who are awaiting their turns. 


Possible adult réles: 
1. Adult could say: ‘‘Everyone is waiting 
for you, Edith. Hurry on down.” If Edith 
did not move, adult could remove her. 
2. Adult could do nothing. 

Discussion: 
Plan 2 would bring the wrath of the group 
upon Edith, which would be wholesome 
for her, but in the meantime a number of 
subsidiary conflicts might be precipitated 
by the delay, causing jostling and pushing. 
If such should be the result, the removal of 
Edith as per Plan 1, might be wise. 


Desire to feel power by producing a direct 
effect upon another child—Molesting. 


Example: 
Alice, who is a large girl of four, ap- 
proaches Sam, who is two-and-a-half, and 
knocks him down. 

Possible adult réles: 
1. Adult could separate the children and 
say to Alice: “You hurt Sam. He’s a friend 
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of ours, and we must take good care of 
him.” 
2. Adult could say to Sam: ‘“‘You can play 
that too. See, Sam, push her like this!’ 
(Standing behind him and guiding his fists) 
“There she goes over,” etc. 
3. Adult could isolate Alice, saying that she 
might better stay by herself while she is 
feeling unfriendly. 
4. Adult could say to Alice: “If you want 
to show Sam how strong you are, show him 
what you can do on the Jungle-gym.” 
5. Adult could do nothing. 
Discussion: 
Plan 5 would mean success for the aggres- 
sor, and would seem inadvisable. Pian 4 
has an artificial ring, though it might be 
successful as a temporary solution. A com- 
bination of 1 and 2 would probably be best, 
in teaching Alice consideration and Sam 
self-defense. Plan 3 would be necessary 
only in extreme instances. 


Need for releasing emotional tension. 
Example: 
Alice is trying in vain to get a stick 
through a hole and finally begins crying 
with frustration. Edith runs to her and 


shouts “Stop that! Stop that!” and hits 
Alice on the head. 


Possible adult réles: 
1. Adult could divert Edith and show 
Alice a way out of her difficulty. 
2. Adult could do nothing. 

Discussion: 
Plan 2 would lead to more or less prolonged 
confusion with probably nothing gained in 


understanding, so Plan 1 would seem the 
more advisable. 


The above classification was a helpful 
orientation in this field of thought, but the 
members of the Bryn Mawr Seminar be- 
came convinced that research was needed, 
if sound conclusions were to be reached. 


Accordingly, observations were begun in 
two nursery schools, roughly comparable 
as to size of group, age of children, type of 
activity, ete. Quarrels or conflicts between 
two children were recorded in detail by 
two observers simultaneously. At first an 
effort was made to record all the conflicts 
which arose, but this proved impracticable, 
so four children from each group were se- 
lected for observation. The play situation, 
the action which caused the trouble, what 
the children did about it, what the adult 
did and the solution of the conflict were re- 
corded. Observations, three-quarters of an 
hour in length, were made on different days, 
at intervals of about a week, from October 
5th to February 19th. After February 19th 
much time was spent in studying the ma- 
terial accumulated, for the aim was not to 
produce a finished piece of research during 
the year 1931-32, but rather to perfect a 
technique of study for use the following 
year. 

Unit conflicts have been transcribed onto 
cards, to compare the records of the two 
observers for accuracy, and to work out a 
method of editing, classification and analy- 
sis. The results have shown the practicality 
of the general approach. It appears possible 
for trained observers to record conflicts be- 
tween children engaged in free play with a 
high degree of objectivity. This method will 
accordingly be used in the study which will 
begin in the fall of 1932 and continue 
through the school year. What the findings 
will be, no one can predict at this point, 
but they cannot help to shed light on the 
nursery school teacher’s problems and as- 
sist her in the formulation of a philosophy 
of social guidance. This is the fundamental 
purpose of the undertaking. 


Cool 


Oh, how cool 
The sound of the bell 
That leaves the bell itself. 


YONE NoGucui, in Japanese Hokkus. 
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Music Unit 


ANNIE McLEAN LASSETTER 
Classroom Teacher, Clinton, Mississippi 


HIS activity began in a class discus- 
sion when one child asked, ‘‘How 
many keys has that piano?” This was 
followed by other questions. I saw their 
interest was keen and I asked if they would 
like to learn other facts about the develop- 
ment of pianos. Someone told of an old 
piano in the City Hall, so we decided to 
make an excursion to see it. The children 
were much amused at the shape of it, and 
the fact that it was made before pedals 
were used added much to its interest. On 
this same excursion we went to Hillman 
College (the oldest girls’ college in Missis- 
sippi), where they saw a melodeon. The 
children came home eager to seek for the 
unanswered questions which had arisen in 
their minds. 
OBJECTIVES 
1. To gain a knowledge of the different 
types of musical instruments. 
2. To develop a knowledge of how the 
present is an outgrowth of the past. 
3. To broaden the pupil’s musical back- 
ground. 
4. To awaken latent musical talent. 
Some Points THatT WERE STUDIED 
. Beginnings of the piano family. 
2. Designs of pianos. 
3. Sizes of pianos. 
4. Arrangement of strings. 
5. Materials used for pianos. 
6. Tones. 
Pedals. 
8. Detailed study of following instru- 
ments as pupils’ requests came and 
interest increased : 


Violin Trombone 
Viola Tuba 

Cello Kettle drum 
Bass violin Snare drum 
Harp. Celesta 
Piccolo Xylophone 


Flute Cymbals 
Oboe Wood-blocks 
English horn Triangles 
Trumpet Sand-blocks 


CULMINATION 


An assembly program was given in 
the form of a musical play. Each child in 
the room represented a musical instrument. 
They were seated in regular orchestral 
formation, each child holding a large pos- 
ter of, or the instrument which he repre- 
sented. At a signal from the baton of their 
youthful director, each group (beginning 
with the string family) advanced to the 
front of the stage. Each member of the 
group then told some of the most interest- 
ing things we had learned about his instru- 
ment. After each instrument was intro- 
duced a portion of a record reproducing 
that instrument was heard. The victrola 
also was operated by a member of the class; 
in fact, the pupils had entire charge of the 
program and the teacher enjoyed it from 
the audience. 

We did not go to any expense for cos- 
tumes but each child was dressed in white, 
with a piece of red crépe paper draped over 
his shoulder and tied at the waist on the 
opposite side. The director wore a black 
coat, white trousers, and had a band of 
red crépe paper across the front of his shirt. 

By special request this program has been 
repeated before two other audiences. 


SomE OuTCOMES 


1. An intense interest in musical instru- 
ments when heard over radio, on rec- 
ords, ete. 


2. A desire to learn to play an instru- 
ment. (Usually the one he repre- 
sented.) 


3. An acute ear for identifying instru- 
ments when heard. 


(Continued on page 332) 
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Nashville, the Iris City 


“< OME down to Kew in lilac time”’ 
should be paraphrased for delegates 
to the 1934 convention of the Associ- 

ation for Childhood Education ‘‘Come to 
Nashville in iris time,’’ for this city affords 
in the month of May a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a colorful spectacle. Thous- 
ands of individual yards have been planted 
with iris, and many streets and roadways 
leading into the city are lined with this 
flower, gay in its rainbow colors in the 
springtime. 

Two years ago the iris was adopted by 
legislative enactment as the official flower 
of Tennessee. A small number of enthusi- 
asts organized to spread the culture of this 
flower in the city, and so popular has the 
movement become that Nashville is being 
called ‘“‘The Iris City” as well as ‘‘Athens of 
the South.” 
bow reaches from earth to heaven, Iris was 
able to travel with the speed of the wind into 
the skies, into the water, and into the under 
world. 

So successful has been the culture of the 
iris here that new species produced have 
already become world famous, and fanciers 
travel great distances to see them. There has 





The Iris at the Hermitage 


been some discussion of holding an annual] 
iris festival here, and doubtless May will 
be selected as the best month for this pil 
grimage. 





Dogwood in May 


Nor is the iris Nashville’s only offering. 
Every road leading into the city will provide 
such a lovely vista that one would prolong 
the trip to permit this beauty to permeate 
his whole being. From north and south, 
from east and west Beauty holds him cap- 
tive: in the distance the foothills with their 
purple haze; in the foreground the dogwood 
drooping with its wealth of creamy petals, 
and by its side the redbud in magenta loveli- 
ness. No more beautiful scenery in the 
world can be found than in Middle Ten- 
nessee in the springtime. 

Then, too, Nashville has perpetuated the 
old Southern tradition of gardens. The 
pride of the oldest families of the city lies 
in their gardens, many of them magnifi- 
cently formal. One of the most stately is 
shown in the picture on this page. Others 
are of the wild flower type. The last photo- 
graph shows a rock garden containing more 
than three hundred species of wild flora. 
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Qne noted Nashville garden had its soil 
transplanted with its mountain flowers from 
Fast Tennessee so that their roots still 
ding to the soil of their early home. 





A Wild flower Garden 


A pilgrimage to these noted private 
gardens is being arranged as one feature of 


NASHVILLE, THE IRIS CITY 
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entertainment for the convention. The hos- 
pitable owners are gladly consenting to the 
display of these to convention visitors. An 
afternoon will be spent at the loveliest spot 
of all—the garden of the Hermitage, the 
home of Andrew Jackson. It is a formal 
garden in the style of the Old South. A bit 
of this with the iris in flower was caught by 
the photographer as displayed at the begin- 
ning of this article. One cannot anticipate 
the beauty of this garden. 

Another Southern tradition will be ob- 
served in the old-fashioned barbecue feast 
served before entering the Hermitage 
grounds. 

In addition to these attractions of the 
city itself, one-day tours may be made to 
Muscle Shoals, Lookout Mountain, Mam- 
moth Cave, and the new T. V. A. develop- 
ment started in East Tennessee. In the 
Great Smoky area the wild azalea and the 
laurel will be showing color and, if the 
season is favorable, the rhododendron. 

Nashville, the Iris City and Athens of 
the South, invites you to visit here May 
2-5. 

Linuian L. DoyLe 





A Formal Garden 
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NEWS FROM HEADOUARTERS 


Mary E. LEeeper 








NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


EDITORIALS FOR Loca PAPERS 

The Extension Committee of the A.C.E. 
presents, in CHILDHOOD EpucaTION, one page 
editorials on the value of early childhood edu- 
cation. The first, ‘‘The Kindergarten and the 
Machine Age,” in the December issue, was by 
Julia Wade Abbot. In the January issue, 
George Stoddard writes on “Surviving Educa- 
tional Myths.’’ Look for the one in this issue. 
Invite your local papers to use these articles. 
Reprints of the 
editorials may 
be secured by 
writing to Head- 
quarters, post- 
age 3 cents. 


THE EXECUTIVE 
30ARD MEETS 
The mid-win- 

ter meeting of 

the A.C.E. Ex- 
ecutive Board 
was held in 

Washington, 

December 28 

and 29. All 

members at- 


tended the six The “Big Room” 


sessions of this 
meeting. Miss Oehmig and Miss Green, co- 
chairmen of the Nashville Convention Com- 
mittee were present for the sessions at which 
convention plans were discussed. 

The work of the Board centered about: 


Business affairs of the Association and 
the magazine. 

Plans and progressof A.C.E. Committees. 

Program of the annual convention. 


Business affairs of an organization demand 
unusual attention and consideration in times 
like these. Much time was, therefore, given to 
reports made by Mr. Becker and Mr. Barrett, 
Business Advisers. The reports from Com- 
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mittee Chairmen were most interesting a 
demonstrated the ability and the professiong, 
loyalty of the Chairmen and the members 
our Committees. 

Planning the convention proved unusually 
interesting. The information gained from th 
“convention questionnaires’”’ sent to Branche 
in October provided the basis for the formuls 
tion of the 1934 convention program. To this 
was added the suggestions of the two Chair. 
men from Nash- 
ville and the 
members of the 
Board. In so far 
as it seeme 
practical,  top- 
ics, speakers 
and general con- 
vention _ plans 
suggested by 
the Branches, 
were used. Some 
were put aside 
to be used for 
the 1935 con- 
vention. When 
the preliminary 
convention pro- 
at Headquarters. gram is issued, 

discover the 
suggestions sent in by your Branch. 


Visit HEADQUARTERS 

Perhaps our new members would like to 
visit the Washington Headquarters office. 

Like the chairs belonging to the ‘Three 
Bears,” A.C.E. Headquarters has a big room, & 
middle sized room and a very small room. In 
this picture we are taking you into the first 
room which is the “big room.”’ Here you see 
Miss Mulkerins and Mrs. Biondi each busy 
with one of her many duties. 

Miss Mulkerins, in one of her office réles is 
the keeper of the subscriptions to Cu1LpROOD 
EpucaTion. Here she is preparing the Janu- 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


ary renewal notices for the mail. She will need 
another mailbag for the rest of those notices 
yn her desk. When you come to the conven- 
jon look for Miss Mulkerins. She will be at the 
registration desk ready to help you register. 
We see Mrs. Biondi writing an answer to 
one of the fifty-eight letters that came in the 
sorning mail. The adding machine gives evi- 
lence to the fact that she is officially known as 
Ne A.C.E. bookkeeper. 
Only a “‘moving picture” could really do 
justice to the activities in this part of the office. 
Perhaps some day we may let you look into 
the other rooms. 


b] 


PUBLICATION AND SALES COMMITTEE 

In the February issue, Maycie Southall, 
Chairman of this Committee asked for the 
help of each reader of Co1LDHOOD EDUCATION. 
Printed in the Advertising Section was a brief 
questionnaire on the subject of A.C.E. publi- 
eations. Did you return this blank to Miss 
Southall? If not, look up your February issue 


NEWS FROM 
SoutuH AFRICAN CONFERENCES 

The New Education Fellowship announces 
two conferences to be held in South Africa next 
summer. The first is at Capetown, July 2-13. 
The second conference will be at Johannesburg, 
July 16-27. The South African Government 
and the leading educational associations of 
South Africa are cooperating with the Fellow- 
ship in organizing these conferences. A number 
of leaders in education from various parts of 
the world will attend. The long sea voyage will 
provide an ideal vacation and, since the sum- 
mer months are the coolest of the year in South 
Africa, there need be no fear of excessive heat. 

Members in Canada and the United States 
should apply, for further information to Pro- 
gressive Education Association, 716 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 


MASSACHUSETTS EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 

Last autumn, the Massachusetts Teachers 
Federation appointed a new committee, the 
Emergency Committee on Kindergartens. 
Sarah A. Marble of Massachusetts was made 
Chairman. Questionnaires were sent to Super- 
intendents over the State and each Superin- 
tendent was asked to appoint a local person as 
a member of this Emergency Committee. Let- 
ters, asking for detailed information about the 
education of children under seven years of age, 
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now, fill in and return the questionnaire to 
Miss Southall. This will be a definite service 
to your Association. 


NAMES FOR THE A.C.E. YEARBOOK 


Add the name of Mrs. Ethel Waring, 104 
Overlook Road, Ithaca, New York, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Literature. 

Add Dr. Louise Farwell, National College of 
Education, Evanston, Illinois, as Chairman of 
the White House Conference Cooperating 
Committee. 


Goop News From TExXas 


During the State Teacher Association Meet- 
ing in November the Kindergarten-Primary 
Section and the Texas State Association for 
Childhood Education merged into one or- 
ganization to be known as the Texas State 
Association for Childhood Education. We are 
sure that this is an important step toward a 
stronger and more effective organization. 


THE FIELD 


were sent to these 140 local Committee mem- 
bers. The replies to these letters disclose much 
that is new to those interested in the educa- 
tion of young children in Massachusetts. 
Many pre- or sub-primary groups, more than 
anyone dreamed existed, are being reported. It 
is hoped that a full report of this worthy and 
interesting undertaking may be given later. 
A PIONEER Passes 

Susan Pollock, a pioneer in the field of Kin- 
dergarten Education in the U. 8. passed away 
in Seattle, Washington, on January 7. Miss 
Pollock was the daughter of Mrs. Louise Pol- 
lock, who opened the first kindergarten training 
school in Washington, D. C., Miss Pollock, for 
years, assisted her mother in this work. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Education Tomorrow, No. 2, “Creating a 
Culture Adapted to Modern Life,” by Good- 
win Watson. 

Education Tomorrow, No. 3, “The Re- 
organization of Education in England,” by E. 
Salter Davies. 

Education Tomorrow, No. 4, “Social Evolu- 
tion and the New Education,” by Professor 
Jean Piaget. 

Bulletins from the New Education Fellow- 
ship, 29 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, 
England. 
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The White House Conference in compact 
form.—A pediatrician, a psychologist, and an 
educator, all members of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, have 
made available in three volumes* much of the 
more valuable material distributed through the 
many extensive committee reports of the con- 
ference. These books, constituting the Century 
Childhood Library, have been prepared pri- 
marily with the needs of parents in mind but 
they offer much of value to teachers of young 
children as well. 

The author of Healthy Childhood believes 
that the ‘‘time has come to present a book 
that deals with the fundamentals which de- 
termine child health rather than the details of 
routine care”’ (p. xv). The latter, he thinks, has 
been adequately presented elsewhere. Certainly 
he has covered the ground very thoroughly ina 
non-technical and practical way. 

After an introductory chapter sketching the 
development of the child health movement, 
Dr. Stuart discusses in some detail the mothers’ 
preparation for parenthood and the child’s 
growth from birth to maturity. Then, for the 
benefit of those unfamiliar with anatomy and 
physiology, he describes each of the nine great 
systems which make up the human body and 
follows with a chapter entitled ‘“‘Body Frame- 
work and Posture.’”’ These matters constitute 
about one-third of the book. The remaining 
pages are devoted to discussion of nutrition and 
feeding; rest, fatigue and activity; infection 
and immunity; accidents, and the kind of care 
needed at different age levels. A particularly 
valuable feature of this book is the appendix 
in which over forty diseases to which children 
are subject are clearly described. 

Happy Childhood is concerned with the men- 
tal, social, and emotional growth of children. 
The early chapters deal with the development 
of learning, emotions, and basic habits. The 
body of the volume treats of the ‘‘child’s 
quest” for one or another of the values of life 

* Harold C. Stuart. Healthy Childhood: Guidance for Physical 
Care. Pp. XX VII +393. 

John E. Anderson. Happy Childhood: The Development and 
Guidance of Children and Youth. Pp. XIX +321. 

Josephine Foster. Busy Childhood: Guidance through Play 


and Activity. Pp. XIX +303. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1933. 
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such as security, affection, self control, motor 


skill, reality, knowledge, social esteem, inde} 


pendence, vocation, etc. Finally, practical 
methods of guiding individual children, gifted 
children, and handicapped children are pre. 
sented. The treatment of all of these topies is 
clear, interesting, authoritative, and altogether 
sympathetic. 

Of Busy Childhood the author says, “The 
present volume attempts to bring to parents 
and teachers the most recent material which 
is available in the line of childrens’ play actiy- 
ities, particularly that compiled in thirteen 
volumes published under the auspices of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection” (p. xiii). The treatment includes 
the place of play and occupation in the de- 
velopment of the child, the play life of infants, 
play with apparatus, selection of toys, ma- 
terials for handwork, social and dramatic 
play, games of various kinds, etc. The child’s 
need to share in different family occupations, 
and the importance of desirable books, stories 
and music for him are emphasized. Illustrations 
and descriptions of recommended play ma- 
terials and activities are plentiful together 
with lists of carefully selected books and music. 
In fact this book is a veritable manual for guid- 
ing the play life of children which parents wiil 
find most illuminating and helpful. 

Each of these volumes is complete in itself 
although there are numerous and useful cross 
references among them. Each contains its own 
detailed index as well as a more general com- 
bined index to the three volumes of the “i- 
brary.”’ All three should prove useful to stu- 
dents in teacher training institutions as well as 
to parents. 

ALICE TEMPLE 


Practice material in arithmetic.—By the time 
children reach second grade they are, in many 
schools, certainly ready to use arithmetic 
workbooks to advantage. These cannot be pro- 
vided in every case, however, because of the 
expense. Teachers will be glad to know, there- 
fore, that the use of a relatively new device has 
made it possible to secure some excellent prac- 
tice material at minimum cost. Such material 
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for second and third grades is now available in 
the form of four workbooks.* The lessons in this 
series of books, sixty-four in each book, are 
printed in Ditto copying ink. By means of a 
Ditto duplicating machine fifty or more copies 
of each lesson sheet may be easily and quickly 
reproduced by the teacher, thus necessitating 
the purchase of one, instead of as many books 
as there are children in the class. The author 
of these workbooks is an experienced and suc- 
cessful teacher of children at the primary 
school level and has made a special study of 
the problems related to the teaching of arith- 
metic during these early years. The lessons for 
the four half years have been worked out in 
careful sequence. They are planned for chil- 
dren who have had much concrete experience 
with numbers as part of their previous work 
and play activities. They include both teaching 
and practice material and should be accom- 
panied with numerous “contacts with real 
situations involving the use of numbers.” 
Handled with skill and intelligence by the 
teacher, this material should be a very real 
help to children who are finding their way in 
this important field of human achievement. 


A Zs 


Manuscript writing.—In the February, 1933, 
issue of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION we reviewed 
My First Writing Book. The second of the 
series* is now on the market. It is similar in 
form and arrangement to the first book but its 
topics and “units’’ are those which are inter- 
esting and valuable to the more mature chil- 
dren for whom it is planned. Teachers who have 
used the first book with success will welcome 
My Second Writing Book. 

yee 


More of the 1933 books for children—The 
following reviews of last year’s books for chil- 
dren were among those contributed by May 
Hill Arbuthnot, Western Reserve University, 
for the December issue of CutLpHOOD Epvca- 
TION. Due to lack of space these were omitted. 
We are glad to be able to publish them at this 
time. 


A. 7 


* Ada R. Polkinghorne. 1. An Arithmetic Workbook for the 
First Half of Second Grade. 2. An Arithmetic Workbook for the 
Second Half of First Grade. 3. An Arithmetic Workbook for the 
First Half of Third Grade. 4. An Arithmetic Workbook for the 
ound Half of Third Grade. Chicago: Ditto, Inc., 1932. $1.50 
each. 

* Jennie Wahlert and A. O. Leutheuser. My Second Writing 
Book. Chicago: The Laurel Book Company, 1933. Pp. 64. 
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Fiack, Marsorre and Weise, Kurt. The 

Story of Ping. New York: The Viking Press, 

1933. $1.00. 

Here is a duck story simple enough for 
nursery school and kindergarten children in 
spite of the fact that the scene is China and the 
Yangtze river. Fhe delightful colored pictures 
make the story clear enough for any child to 
follow and after all the Yangtze river is no more 
strange than the Mississippi to many young 
children. It is a slight story but amusing, and 
neatly tied together both in plot and details. 
This is an entertaining book for the preschool 
child. 


DeBrunuorr, JEAN. The Story of Babar. New 

York: Smith and Haas, 1933. $3.00. 

Last year, that sprinkling of American chil- 
dren who have started to learn French, were 
charmed with L’ Histoire de Babar. Now comes 
the translation that will probably make Babar 
as well known in this country as in France. 
Babar is a baby elephant whose mother is 
killed. Babar escapes the hunter and runs, and 
runs until he finds himself in a town. A benevo- 
lent old lady takes pity on him, clothes him, 
feeds him, and gives him everything he desires. 
He lives happily with the old lady until the 
sight of his cousins Arthur and Céleste fill him 
with such longing for the jungle that he knows 
he must return. He parts with his old lady tear- 
fully, but once in the jungle, life becomes very 
gay. Babar marries Céleste, is crowned King 
and all the creatures of the jungle dance riot- 
ously at the coronation and wedding feast. 

The outline of the story gives no idea of the 
really hilarious quality of this picture book. It 
is droll, colorful and just as funny for adults as 
for children. In spite of a distinctly French 
flavor of sophistication in some of the pictures, 
Babar himself is as naive and beguiling as Little 
Black Sambo. The pictures are irresistibly 
funny and the narrative is a sprightly accom- 
paniment to the illustrations. This book is 
simple enough for five-year-olds, but will be en- 
joyed at any later age. 


LatHrop, Dorotny P. The Little White Goat. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. 
$1.75. 

Debby and Pats wished to catch the wild 
rabbits and really play with them. On May 
Eve their wish was granted. A little white goat 
with a golden bell led them into the forest. 
There they shared the play of baby foxes, rab- 
bits and the little goat. They shared too, the 
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animals’ terror of the dog; even when the dog 
proved to be their own hound, Spot. For this 
one evening Debby and Pats were with and of 
the wild fury creatures of the forest. When the 
dream ended, they saw the little goat dance 
over the brow of the hill with the crescent 
moon and they found themselves once more in 
the meadow from which they started. 

This tale for children, eight to ten years old 
is charmingly told by Dorothy Lathrop and 
accompanied by her own illustrations. These 
are so full of joyous action and of beauty that 
they carry the story and enhance the reality 
of the May Eve magic. The imaginative child 
who loves animals will delight in this book, 
both its story and pictures. 


Sperry, ARMSTRONG. One Day With Manu. 
Chicago: The John C. Winston Company, 
1933. $2.00. 

Mr. Sperry wrote the narrative and did the 
gorgeous illustrations that make One Day 
With Manu one of the most beautiful picture 
books of the year. Manu is a little boy who 
lives on the island of Bora Bora in the South 
Seas and Mr. Sperry closes the book with this 
comment, ‘‘This is the story of one day with 
Manu. And because in Bora Bora one day is 
like every other day, the story is told.’”?’ Mean- 
while, the reader has followed Manu through 
many activities; riding a surf board, gathering 
coconuts, sliding down a waterfall, bringing 
home a huge bunch of bananas, spearing bream 
under water, and finally roasting pig for the 
King’s feast so perfectly that he wins praise 
and honor for himself and his family. There is 
no plot, no excitement, but the narrative is 
told so clearly that Manu’s day becomes as 
real as the readers own. The illustrations are 
superb in action, line and color. This is a 
child’s own travel tale of the South Seas; not 
literature, but interesting facts well told. We 
need similar books about countries and peoples 
that have contributed more to civilization than 
Bora Bora. 


PETERSHAM, Maupe and Miska. Get-a-way 
and Hary Jénos. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1933. $2.00. 
Here is one of the Petersham’s loveliest pic- 

ture books. The story concerns a dilapidated 

toy horse from America, Get-a-way, and a toy 
soldier from Hungary, Hary Janos. Both are 
nearly worn out when they come into that 
magic country where old toys are restored to 
their former glory. Once restored they have 
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various adventures in toyland, each According 
to his character. Get-a-way is a simple minded 
friendly old horse; Janos, a boasting, swagger. 
ing teller of large tales. Many kinds of dolls ang 
other toys are involved in the story and ar 
beautifully illustrated by the Petershams, 

Indeed the pictures so far outshine the 
narrative that one begins to wonder if the 
child’s developing taste for stories is to be fed 
almost wholly by the overwhelming numbe 
and beauty of pictures. Not that (ret-a-way 
and Hary Janos does not have charm. It does, 
The two characters run true to form from first 
to last and are amusingly contrasted. Never. 
theless, there is undoubtedly a growing need 
for some simple illustrations of exceedingly 
good stories instead of so many books with 
gorgeous illustrations of exceedingly simple 
narratives. 


JEAN-JAVAL, LiLy. Fortune’s Caravan. (Adapted 
by Rachel Field from the translation by 
Marion Saunders.) New York: William Mor- 
row and Company, 1933. $1.75. 


Here is a captivating story for children from 
eight or nine years’ old, on. The scene is 
French, but the appeal of the plot will be uni- 
versal and the amusing illustrations of Maggie 
Salcedo add to the uniqueness of the book. 

Father Fortune was the most famous cook 
in France, but not an altogether noble char- 
acter. In fact he became so unpopular that 
when his inn burned down he was glad to take 
to a caravan. With his wife and three children, 
he left their home and travelled through the 
countryside of France. The Fortune family de- 
veloped a small circus of their own, which 
brought them more good will and pleasure 
than money. They were often hungry and cold, 
but they loved their acts and were in turn be- 
loved by the country people. When finally 
their money, which had been lost in the fire, 
was restored to them, they returned to their 
old home with many lessons learned and a new 
outlook on life. 

The story is told with simplicity and charm. 
The children’s woe at being sent to school 
after the fun of being circus performers is amus- 
ing and convincing. Their growing-up is also 
told from the child’s point of view and there is 
an unexpected touch at the end that is very 
appealing. 

Fortune’s Caravan is a real bit of literature 
and will be read and reread with delight by 
many children. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


Editor, Etta Ruts Boyce 
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The Journal of Educational Psychology for 
December prints an article by Stuart M. Stoke 
of Mount Holyoke College on ‘‘A Persistent 
Error in the Nature-Nurture Controversy.” 
The title is arresting and the article no less so. 
The initial sentence says, ‘‘There is no statute 
of limitations in the life of an error,” and there 
follows some discussion of why this is true. 
The particular error which this article seeks to 
correct is that “of diagnosing one generation 
as feebleminded by one criterion and a later 
generation as feebleminded, or normal, by an- 
other, and then assuming that heredity pro- 
duced the similarities found, or environment 
caused the differences observed.’’ This method 
the writer condemns as unjustifiable and yet he 
says that of ‘‘ten educational psychologies of 
recent vintage, eight of them quote with ap- 
proval,” this error, committed twenty years 
ago by one side, while one quotes a recent com- 
mission of the same error by the other side of 
“this perennial hostility.”” The tenth ignores 
the problem. He then goes on to show in de- 
tail just what his criticism means, and why the 
errors which have been perpetuated “prevent 
any conclusions either for or against the in- 
heritance of feeblemindedness.”” The two 
studies which are selected for criticism are 
“The Kallikak Family” by H. H. Goddard and 
“The Influence of Environment on the Intelli- 
gence, School Achievement and Conduct of 
Foster Children” from the Twenty-Seventh 
Book of The National Society for the Study of 
Education. Of the latter he says the error is 
“only a minor part of an otherwise able piece 
of research work.” 

It is of course because the Kallikak Family 
is so widely accepted not only by psychologists 
but by people in general that it especially 
needs scrutiny. The author finds that Dr. God- 
dard used three methods to determine feeble- 
mindedness in the numerous cases where it 
was not possible to apply intelligence tests. 
These methods he considers highly inaccurate; 
the first being the personal opinion of field 
workers, the second to look for original docu- 
ments when they were to be found and to make 
inferences when none were to be found; the 
third was to ask the neighbors. Instances are 


given to show that village gossip and opinions 
of unreliable people were accepted as scientific 
data. Several critics of these methods are 
quoted. The purpose of this criticism is to 
answer the question ‘‘whether individuals, who 
are not feebleminded, are ever, or frequently, ac- 
cused of being feebleminded on the basis of the 
sort of social and moral ineptitude exhibited 
by the Hill Folks, Kallikaks, and others.” He 
cites a study made by Dr. W. E. Fernald, 
where a group of people whose bad behavior 
brought them to his clinic were found not to be 
feebleminded. He concludes—‘‘If these cases 
had not been brought in for examination but 
had been allowed to continue their anti-social 
ways with only the records of the courts, the 
memories of their neighbors, and the judg- 
ments of field workers standing against them, 
we might very well find a later investigator de- 
claring them feebleminded.’’ How often such 
faulty diagnosis might be expected to occur is 
hard to say. One institution however reports 
that of 495 patients examined in an out- 
patient clinic in a year, 41 per cent were not 
feebleminded though they were bad enough to 
be misfits in a normal society. The writer feels 
that this is surely enough evidence to justify 
his contention “that faulty diagnosis of feeble- 
mindedness on the sole basis of social inepti- 
tude occurs much too often to justify the use 
of such a method in studying biological hered- 
ity.’”’ While he does not question the value of 
these and other studies, he is sure, that “‘the 
problem of biological heredity is much too in- 
volved to be settled in any such fashion or by 
such faulty techniques.” 


Pittsburgh Schools, published bi-monthly, by 
the Department of Curriculum Research prints 
in its November-December issue an article on 
‘‘An Experimental Study of Creative Work in 
Public School Music.”’ From the introduction, 
written by Dr. Will Earhart, Director of 
Music, a few statements on the assumptions 
underlying creative work are quoted. “One 
mark of creative effort is that it produces some- 
thing original, distinctive, different.” ‘Origi- 
nality or individual distinction in any work im- 
plies mental action that involves imagination.” 


— 
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“That the product, though individual and 
unique, may not equal in worth the available 
products of masters that, as an alternative to 
original work, might have been acquired by the 
pupils, is beside the point. With relation to 
creative work, education is conceived in terms 
of depth and pervasiveness of mental function, 
not in terms of acquisitions literally stored in 
memory.” Some explanation is given of how 
music is taught in Pittsburgh and then the re- 
sults of a study made by Dr. Frank Gatto are 
reported to show the effects of two types of 
work in music. The experiment is described in 
detail as made in one school with 5A pupils. 
Because the number of pupils studied was small, 
possibly full reliance can not be placed upon 
the results, but “the comparisons as made be- 
tween creative pupil activities and conven- 
tional pupil activities in the work of the fifth 
grade music classes, would appear to indicate 
the superiority of the former.” 


School Executives Magazine for January has 
an article on “A Progressive School Building”’ 
by Waldron Faulkner, Architect, of New York. 
It has the sub-title, ‘‘a modern school building 
planned to appeal to the child and to fit into 
the landscape, and is a description of a building 
designed by the writer for the Avery Coonly 
School at Downers Grove, Illinois. Three basic 
principles were set; ‘‘Freedom, Quiet, Beauty.” 
Freedom required space, and no fixed desks or 
chairs; quiet demanded small groups; beauty 
was to be considered everywhere. Curriculum 
demands which had to considered were 
first the training of the individual which in- 
cluded rooms for art, music, manual training, 
weaving, and so on; second the training of the 
group which required in addition to regular 
class rooms, small rooms adjoining where small 
groups could work out activities cooperatively, 
and also a large room for larger activities which 
might even include the whole community. 
Floor plans are given and descriptions of some 
special features. The building was arranged 
around a court with a pool in the center, and 
a cloister around the court. It was built of pink 
brick, whitewashed in parts—with a gray slate 
roof with a deep overhang. The kindergarten 
is described thus ‘‘a large octagonal room with 
smaller group rooms, lockers, and toilet. This 

shape was copied from the kindergarten in the 
previous school building which was found 
most satisfactory for round games and group 
dancing. The bay windows in the corners of the 
room form little aleoves for individual activi- 


be 
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ties. These are well lighted and the covers fg 
the radiators are low enough for the childrey 
to use as tables. The floor is of cork tile and the 
work is red gum in its natural color whic 
harmonizes with the buff plaster on the walk 
and ceiling. The fire place is made of figured 
Mercer tile and is an important feature fo 
Christmas games. The first grade room is de 
signed along the same lines.’’ 


' 
Educational Method for January has ap 


article by Flora K. Houston on ‘Parent Pap. 
ticipation in First Grade Activities.”’ This is 
an account of an experiment made in the first 
grade of the W. B. Powell Elementary School, 
Washington, D. C. It was planned “to foster 
the same feeling of responsibility for the ‘whole! 
child’ which the parent usually has during the | 
pre-school period,”’ since it was felt that often 
when the child begins a whole day at school, 
there is danger this feeling will be lost. Al 
though this particular school has a good par- 
ent-teacher organization and “grade mothers” 
to look after each class room, this teacher 
wanted individual cooperation and _ interest 
from every home. A notice was sent out invit- 
ing the mothers to come, and hear the plan, to 
which thirteen responded. Discussion revealed 
that the mothers knew less about the work 
period than any other activity and it was de 
cided to concentrate on that. Two parents were 
to come each day, first to observe and later to 
assist the children at this time, and discussion 
meetings were held monthly. The plan has 
been very successful, not, of course that it has 
solved all problems, indeed it has created, in- 
evitably, some new ones. It taxes the teacher 
and she must be ready with references on latest 
developments in child study. The writer lists 
as the finest outcome the feeling of frankness 
and whole-hearted confidence which has de 
veloped towards her among the mothers. The 
numerous practical helps the mothers supply 
are listed, such as going on excursions, hearing 





poems and stories, and helping to make cos- 
tumes. There have been three suggestions for 
the extension of the plan: 

1. It should be carried on into the second 
grade. 

2. Parents as a group might take over the 
keeping of records. 

3. Parents with special aptitudes might 
really do something in creative work in art, 
music, and so on. 


It has proven a fine way to keep parents in- 
formed as to the changes in school practices 
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and the reasons for them. The kindergarten 
has always found it imperative to keep this 
sort of close touch with the home and if it can 
in this way be really extended through the 
grades it would surely prove itself worth while. 


Teachers College Record in its December 
issue has an article on “What Is Progressive 
Education” written by Edward H. Reisner 
Professor of Education at Teachers College. 
This term has been in such general use for so 
many years that it would seem unnecessary to 
define it further, yet the author is sure that a 
great deal of uncertainty exists as to what it 
really means. He suggests that this uncer- 
tainty may come from different causes, and 
asks “Is the thing itself to which the name re- 
fers indefinite, formless, changing? Is it perhaps 
so big that its various exponents experience 
the difficulty of the men who went to see the 
elephant? Or does it represent an epochal 
change in the educational aims and procedures 
and values within which differences of opinion 
may flourish, parties arise, compromises be 
made, and constant evolution toward more 
complete agreement in theory and practice 
take place?” It is the suggestion of this last 
question that the author believes to be the 
true answer and his article is devoted to a con- 
sideration of it. First he points out that far 
from being a product of the twentieth century, 
the movement for progressive education has 
been going forward for some years. A number 
of the special movements which might be listed 
as part of this movement are given with the 
people who sponsored them. Among them are 
to be found Object Teaching, the Kindergar- 
ten, Child Study, Industrial Education and 
Colonel Parker, G. Stanley Hall, W. T. Har- 
ris, John Dewey, and others. He next contrasts 
the New Education and The Old. Of the kin- 
dergarten he says, ““The formal kindergarten 
added greatly to the color, the movement, and 
the social quality of the education of young 
children, but since it was based on a highly 
speculative metaphysical system which for- 
bade any real development in materials and 
methods it came to represent a bar to change 
and movement.”’ He asks ‘‘Do we continue to 
progress by giving up one new and extreme 
position for another, like Eliza crossing the 
river on cakes of ice? Is ‘progressive educa- 
tion’ after all just a series of fads which pass 
before us in a bewildering succession of bally- 
hoo and oblivion?” 

He believes not and that while there are 
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apparent surface differences among the fol- 
lowers of Thorndike, Freud, the Behaviorists 
and those of Gestalt psychology, he thinks 
these are differences within the family of a 
common underlying principle. This he defines 
as the new way of looking at mind that came 
in after Darwin, expressed by William James. 
“According to this point of view psychology 
becomes one of the life sciences—a branch of 
biology in the most comprehensive sense of 
that term, and mind is seen as the function of 
biological adaptation of the individual to his 
physical and social environment.’ The im- 
plications of this ““New Conception of Mind”’ 
are then discussed and some inevitable practi- 
‘al effects of it are shown. These include the 
reorganization of the school into a place where 
planning, making, and doing are going on, and 
new equipment and organization are neces- 
sitated, such as libraries, laboratories, shops, 
and play rooms. The necessity of having real 
interest from the children is pointed out and 
the importance of having home and school co- 
operation established. The purpose of the 
school with this new concept is given thus ‘‘we 
have become involved in the absorbing and ex- 
citing job of assisting children to grow in 
wholesomeness and balance, in self-control, in 
social adjustment, in ethical attitudes and 
loyalties.” 

The next discussion is on the “Effect upon 
Education of the Break with Traditional 
Philosophic Thought.” The concept of change 
as a reality, as the natural and universal fact 
of experience is perhaps the central theme in 
this break. Dr. Dewey is given credit for his 
great contribution to the acceptance of the 
development of this philosophy. This philoso- 
phy has had certain influences—such as the 
development of an attitude of experimentalism, 
the bringing about of a decline of authority and 
a marked change in parent-child relationship. 
Finally he finds in progressive education a 
“Militant Humanitarianism’”’ by which it is 
“committed to constructive and generous ways 
of thinking and acting about every human re- 
lationship which is tied up with the social 
order.”’ His conclusion is that “Underneath 
justifiable differences of opinion with regard to 
specific procedures, there is recognizable a 
unity which is enforced by adherence to the 
same underlying belief regarding the nature of 
mind, by acceptance of the philosophical 
method of experimentalism, and by intense 
commitment to a social ideal of vastly ex- 
tended human welfare.” 
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What do children wish for? What do they fear? 
What do they remember? Dr. Jersild and his 
associates! at the Child Institute of Columbia 
University have published a monograph en- 
titled “Children’s Fears, Dreams, Wishes, 
Daydreams, Likes, Dislikes, Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant Memories,’ which make fascinating 
reading. To condense the important points in- 
to the page limits of an abstract may be neces- 
sary, but the readers real pleasure will come 
from familiarity with the original study. 

The procedure of the study was to ask each 
of 400 children, ranging in age from five years 
to twelve, certain specific questions, about his 
fears, his dreams, his likes. Each child was in- 
terviewed alone in a private room, with the fol- 
lowing explanation from the investigator. “TI 
am going to ask you a few questions and I 
should like you to answer each one as well as 
you can. That is not like a school test because 
you won’t be marked or get a grade on it. I 
just want to ask a few questions and I am 
going to write down some of the things you 
say, but no one else will know what you say.” 

The groups were divided as follows. One 
group of 240 children included 15 boys and 15 
girls at each age level belonging to a New 
York City public school, most of them from 
relatively poor homes. The other group in- 
cluded 10 boys and 10 girls at each level who 
were attending a New York City private 
school, coming from relatively well-to-do and 
cultured homes. Careful check was made on the 
methods of classifying the data to insure ob- 
jectivity and accuracy. 

Two kinds of tables are given, analyzing the 
children’s replies to each question. First, there 
are tables showing the categories under which 
the replies were classed and the number of 
times each occurred, for all the children com- 
bined. Second, tables are given showing com- 
parisons between children differing in age, sex, 
intelligence, whether in attendance at public 
or at private school, and also between children 
of various mental age levels, these schools. 

1 Jersild, Arthur T., Markey, Francis V., and Jersild, 
Catherine L. ‘‘Children’s Fears, Dreams, Wishes, Daydreams, 
Likes, Dislikes, Pleasant and Unpleasant Memories.” New 
York City: Columbia University, Teachers College, Bureau of 


Publications. Child Development Monograph. No. 12, 1933. 
Pp. 172. 





Among the wealth of material uncovered 
the following results may be of special interest: 


“Tf you had a wish and your wish could com 
true, what would you wish?” “If you had another 
wish?” “If you had another wish?’’ When the 
children answered this question 35.8 per cent 
of them wished for specific material objects 
and possessions, with a definite decrease in this 
per cent as the children were arranged in order 
of age. That is 55.0 per cent of the five- and 
six-year-old children wished for specific mate. 
rial objects and 14.00 per cent of the eleven. 
and twelve-year olds. The private school chil. 
dren, whether considered as a whole or when 
grouped according to I.Q. levels, wished for 
fewer possessions than did the public school 
children. 9.3 per cent of all the children wished 
for general benefits for others, this frequeney 
rising definitely with age. The private school 
children had a much higher frequency under 
this classification, regardless of whether they 
were grouped according to medium or higher 
intelligence quotient levels. 


As a whole, the children wished for objetivee 
and specific benefits and accomplished faets, 
rather than for the possession of powers within 
themselves which would enable them to win 
the things they desired. 

“What would you do if you had a million 
dollars?”’ ‘‘What else?”’ “‘What else?’’ When the 
answers to this question are classified the larg- 
est number, 31.1 per cent, said that they would 
bank it or save it, the percentage decreasing 
with the ages of the children. The second 
largest group of replies (22.8 per cent) included 
the purchase of specific objects, toys, food and 
clothing fixtures for the home and improved 
living quarters; and 17 per cent wished for 
philanthropy and benefits for others (this clas- 
sification was much more frequently given by 
children of the highest I.Q. grouping, and by 
the private school children of all intelligence 
levels). ‘‘When children of both schools were 
matched with respect to age and intelligence, 
as shown in the last four panels of the table, 
the private school children named philanthrop- 
ic ventures decidedly more frequently than did 
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the public school children. This contrast, which 
parallels a similar condition found in the case 
of wishes, is no doubt due in part to the more 
fortunate economic circumstances of the pri- 
yate school children and in part to the greater 
stress upon social and economic affairs in their 
school.”’ 

“What do you want to do when you get big?” 
Almost half the children when they answered 
this question chose occupations in the pro- 
fessions, or as business executive, artist, writer, 
musician or actor, the number increasing with 
the age of the children. The younger children 
showed a greater preference for semi-skilled 
and unskilled labor, for occupations as police- 
man, fire-man and mail-carrier. When the chil- 
dren were classified according to public or 
private school attendance 62.6 per cent of the 
latter as compared with 36.8 per cent of the 
former chose a professional or business career. 
A much larger number of the private school 
children then the public school group were un- 
willing to commit themselves as a choice. There 
was decidedly less difference between the am- 
bitions of children than between the occupa- 
tional positions of their parents. Many of the 
children with low I.Q.’s professed to aspire to 
occupations for which they apparently are un- 
qualified. ““The answers as a whole indicate 
that children are more alike in their aspira- 
tions than in their abilities.” 

“Tell me, what is the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to you, the nicest thing that ever hap- 
pened that you can remember?”’ In the combined 
results of all the replies to this question 32 per 
cent of the children named amusements, fes- 
tivities and other pleasant episodes (‘‘I milked 
cows,” ‘‘went in a nice pool,” “saw baby 
chicks” etc.). The second largest group, in- 
cluding 25.4 per cent, consisted of gifts and 
acquisition of specific material objects, toys, 
finding of money, getting pets and eating. 
Next, 11.6 per cent, is the group including ac- 
knowledgment of kind parents, friendly rela- 
tionships, and the possession of relatives and 
friends. Recollections of good things to eat 
were more frequent with the younger children. 
The older children gave somewhat more fre- 
quent replies under the heading of educational 
opportunities and reading, and relief or re- 
covering from unpleasantness and_ illness. 
Girls showed higher frequencies than boys 
under the heading of kind parents and friendly 
social contacts. 

“Tell me, what is the worst thing that ever 
happened to you, the worst thing that you can 
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remember?” The replies to this question, when 
classified, revealed the greatest frequency by 
far under the general class of items which con- 
cern bodily injury, illness or possibility of 
bodily injury,—this per cent was 75 of the en- 
tire group. The next largest group, 5.4 per cent, 
included fears for personal safety, such as real 
or imagined experiences in the dark, being 
alone, contacts with or dangers from kidnapers, 
robbers, etc. Scolding, embarrassment, shame, 
and the experience of failure in achieving an 
end elicited 4.5 per cent of the answers, and 
were more frequent with the older children. 
The difference in age in all the answers to this 
question are not outstanding. 

Difference between private and _ public 
school children with regard to this question are 
small and of little significance as compared 
with the large difference which are shown in 
some answers to other questions. All the cases 
of corporal punishment as the worst happen- 
ing the child could remember occurred in the 
replies of the public school children (8 cases), 
and there were more cases of traffic accidents 
(38 as compared with 16) in the case of public 
school children. 

“Tell me what you dislike more than anything 
else in the world, something you hate or don’t 
like at all.”’ Here the largest group of replies 
consisted of dislikes of foods and tastes, the 
younger children replying under this heading 
more frequently. There is a decline with age in 
mention of dislike of animals and likewise a 
decline with age in mention of criminals, rob- 
bers, crooks etc. Older children mentioned un- 
pleasant activities, duties, and deprivations of 
activity more frequently, and they also dis- 
liked more frequently than the younger ones 
proper and undesirable traits in people. 

“Tell me what you like more than anything 
else, what you want more than anything in the 
world.’’ Here the largest per cent of answers, 
22.7, includes mention of liking for father and 
mother and near relatives. Younger children 
named more frequently material possessions 
and comforts, while older children named more 
frequently persons, and activities and diver- 
sions. 

The main sex difference indicates that 31 
per cent of the girls mention people and associa- 
tion with people, as compared with 23 per cent 
of the boys. 

“Would you rather be a boy or a girl (a girl 
or a boy)? Why?” Only one boy as compared 
with 23 girls, expressed a desire to change his 
sex. 
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“Tf you could be changed and be different from 
what you are, if you could be changed any way 
you want to, how would you want to be changed? 
What would you want to be like?’”’ In answering 
this question 29.2 per cent of the children re- 
plied that they wished to remain as they were. 
Of those who wanted to be different the great- 
est number (25.4 per cent) desired changes in 
their personal endowments in being bigger, 
better looking, brighter, stronger or a distin- 
guished character; while 7.1 wanted magic 
powers. 

“Would you rather go to school or stay at 
home? Why?” In answering this question 
private school children expressed more enjoy- 
ment of school and school subjects than did the 
public school children. A majority of all the 
children expressed a desire to continue to go 
to school rather than to stay at home but only 
a fifth of them gave enjoyment of school or of 
school subjects as a reason for preferring to go 
to school. “The answers also suggest that the 
school program at the lower levels appeals more 
to the child’s interests than the program in 
later years.” 

“Tell me about things that scare you, things 


(continued from page 285) 
age of reductions in all school personnel. 
Whether or not these larger reductions have 
been justified can be determined only from 
a study of local school conditions. 
KINDERGARTEN SUPERVISORS 

Status in 1934——The cities reporting to 
the Research Division in 1934 employ 138 
supervisors who devote full time to kinder- 
gartens and primary grades only. There are, 
on the average, 42.81 teachers per super- 
visor. This proportion of teachers to super- 
visor exceeds the number of teachers as- 
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(continued from page 319) 


4. A marked advance in the desire for 
real music. 


MATERIALS USED 


Books, magazines, crayons, paste, scis- 
sors, Manila paper, colored construction, 
paper, cord, tag board, newsprints, blocks 
of wood, pins. 


that frighten you. Tell me what makes 
afraid.”’ Here the largest single class of 
19.2 per cent consists of fears of the ace 
the supernatural, of mystery, skeletons, e¢ 
and death. Fear of animals (17.8 per egy 
comes next and fear of strange happenings gj 
places, of being alone or in the dark (14.19 
cent) come next. “One of the most outstandis 
findings is the apparently irrational ¢ 
acter of children’s fears. The child’s fears gof 
afield from the actual dangers which threat 
him in everyday life.”’ The effect of movi 
pictures, of deliberate attempts by older pe 
sons to frighten the child, the effect of rg 
stories, of sensational newspaper accounts, 
of tales that passed from mouth to mouth 
peared to be the chief factor in determining ¢ 
content of the fears of the public school chi 
dren. “Judging by the frequency of the variog 
fears reported in this study and by the 
parent fervor with which many children 
ported fears that had little connection 
dangers that actually, threatened it wow 
appear that many children from relatively 
cultured homes carry a large burden of um 
necessary fears.”’ 


signed to central supervisory officers durin 
1932-33 in cities of all sizes, with the exe 
ception of cities over 100,000 population® 
Change since 1930—The same group of 
cities reporting data for 1934 employed 193 
supervisors in 1930 who devoted full timé 
to kindergartens and primary grades only, 
The number of such supervisors has de 
creased by 28.5 percent. In 1930 there were 
38.88 teachers per supervisor. Since that) 
year, therefore, the supervisors have 10. 1 


more teachers assigned to them. 


? National Education Associ: ation, Research Division. * ‘Com 
structive Economy in Education.’ Researe h Bulletin 11: 56-9257 
September, 1933. Washington, D. C. Table 1, p. 62. 
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Social Development through Community 
Institutions 
Mary M. REED 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


HE social development of children at 
one time an insignificant item in the 
program of the school compared with 
the three R’s, has now reached a place of 
prime importance. But the child’s social de- 
velopment is not confined exclusively to 
schools. The home,- the neighborhood, the 
church, the moving picture house and vari- 
ous other institutions and agencies play a 
vital part in this development. Each has 
gone its own way with little regard for the 
other and without sufficient attempt to see 
or to interpret the part it plays in the total 
social development of the child. Indeed 
some have perhaps unconsciously succeeded 
to offset or negate the teaching of others. 
Each of these institutions, however, is 
serving a need in the child’s life and only as 
each supplements and complements the 
other can there be hope for full and rounded 
development. That this may be possible, 
social philosophies must be held in common 


and the available knowledge of child psy- 
chology must be applied. 

The first step toward coéperative effort 
is a better understanding of what these so- 
cial institutions and agencies are trying to 
accomplish or better still are actually ac- 
complishing. Through the facilities of this 
issue of the Cu1LDHOoD EpvucarTion, there- 
fore, various educators connected either 
with the formal schooling of children or with 
some of the institutions and agencies which 
exert powerful influence over the social de- 
velopment of boys and girls have been asked 
to express themselves regarding the contri- 
bution which is being made in their particu- 
lar field. 

It is hoped that these articles will stimu- 
late discussion and by this means pave the 
way for future steps in contributions among 
all the agencies and institutions which go to 
make up the “Social Education” of the next 
generation of American Citizens. 
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Inadequacy in Present Educational Programs 
W. G. KimMeu 


Managing Editor, ‘The Social Studies,’”” New York City 


O PLAY the rdéle of “devil’s advo- 

cate” in the citation of limitations and 

shortcomings of our present educa- 
tional programs, is much easier than to sug- 
gest needed and desirable changes in pro- 
grams. Implications for the latter will be 
indicated in the consideration of inade- 
quacies. Doubtless other contributors will 
cite more specific suggestions, and perhaps 
turn up evidence to refute some of the limi- 
tations of present programs detailed here. 

The substance of this discussion is based 
upon what is known about the social de- 
velopment of children projected in terms of 
present programs and procedures in typical 
schools, not necessarily those connected 
with centers of research in our universities 
nor in our best public school systems. These, 
in turn, are considered in terms of the more 
basic aspects of the larger contemporary 
scene. Detailed citation of evidence from 
the pedagogical literature, courses of study, 
and more general programs cannot be given 
because of limitations of space. 

Our present educational programs for the 
social development of children should give 
much greater consideration to the child as 
the focal point for the transmission of cul- 
ture and civilization. In the more primitive 
societies, and even in our own pre-indus- 
trial age, the family possessed great signifi- 
cance as ‘‘a transfer point of civilization,” 
to use Goldenweiser’s phrase. But the 
enormous changes (especially in large cen- 
ters of population) brought about by an in- 
dustrial age, have been attended by a 
marked shift in the distribution of functions 
among institutions. With the difficulties in 
maintaining a home, in all that term im-. 
plies, among the under-privileged in larger 
cities and among lower-paid wage-earners in 
in all sections, the schools have been willing 
or have been forced to accept increasing re- 
sponsibilities for functions formerly asso- 
ciated with the home. The increasing com- 
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plexities of the processes involved in the 
struggle for existence, to say nothing of liy. 
ing together harmoniously, in our present. 
day communities also place increasing bur. 
dens upon the schools for the transmission 
of culture in the widest meaning of the term, 

Although our educational programs tend 
to accept, presumably, the concept of the 
child as the focal point for the transmission 
of culture, the implications of such accep 
tance are not always stated explicitly, nor 
realized in school organization and clase 
room materials and procedures. In fact, in- 
structional materials are selected not infre- 
quently without regard for their cultural 
significance and social values, and handled 
in the classrooms as ends in themselves 
rather than in terms of their significance in 
inducting children into the stream of cul- 
ture.|The dichotomy of children’s interests 
and social needs, as developed during the 
past decade, is unfortunate because both 
are aspects of the same larger social set- 
ting; they are complementary, not anti- 
thetical as is implied in the exaggerated 
tendency toward activities-programs, spuri- 
ous conceptions of freedom for the child, 
and other manifestations of a failure to deal 
with social realities. 

Our present educational programs fail 
largely to take into account the wide differ- 
ences in socio-economic status in homes and 
communities. Researches and the enormous 
emphasis upon individual differences in the 
pedagogical literature tend to throw out of 
balance influences of socio-economic status 


upon the child and his education. Granted | 


that wide differences in intelligence (in 
terms of what the tests measure) are found 
among children, and that such differences 
are frequently associated with socio-eco- 
nomic status,! educators and teachers fre- 

1 For a convenient recent summary of the available evidence 
see Gladys C. Schwesinger, Heredity and Environment: Studies 


in the Genesis of Psychological Characteristics, New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1933. Ch. IV. 
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quently overlook the fact that these differ- 
ences lie, in part, in the subject matter of 
the cultural experience of children. The 
children of the under-privileged classes 
reared in the slums and poorer sections of 
cities have a markedly different cultural ex- 
perience from that of children of the over- 
privileged and wealthy classes. Children in 
the slums mature early; they are conscious 
of society and have first-hand knowledge of 
all types of situations that are withheld 
from children in protected families and 
areasy For all practical purpose the child of 
ten years of age in the slums is an adult in 
terms of sex knowledge, according to one in- 
vestigator. Marked differences between ur- 
ban and rural children are found with re- 
spect to trespassing, breaking fences, fight- 
ing, and the like. 

All available evidence points toward 
marked differences in the wishes of children 
nine years of age and older among different 
social classes—wishes that are rather 
closely identified with socio-economic sta- 
tus. Changes in the character of wishes of 
children closely related to the changes in 
the status of communities over long-time 
spans are also reported. Comparative evi- 
dence from anthropology and clinical evi- 
dence also seems to show that every form 
of society and type of culture develop their 
own types of maladjustment in children. 


Thus the evidence—fragmentary as much 
of it is because of lack of detailed research 
and investigations—of these and other dif- 
ferences in the subject matter of the cultural 
experience of children must be taken into 
account to a much greater extent in the 
development of educational programs than 
is found at present. Instead of focusing 
emphasis on research in the school as 
though it were a self-contained entity in- 
sulated from the community, detailed in- 
vestigations are urgently needed of the in- 
fluences playing upon the school in terms 
of the impact of forces operating in the com- 
munity and of the effect of the cultural ex- 
perience of children upon the school. In- 
struction which does not build upon these 
elements—adding to them and modifying 
them—can be at best only relatively effec- 
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tive. The visiting teachers, case workers, 
and other similar school officials are admit- 
tedly performing invaluable services, but 
their efforts are focused largely on the elimi- 
nation of present maladjustments.' More 
thorough investigations are needed to the 
end that conditions causing maladjust- 
ments both within and without the school 
may be remedied wherever possible. 

Considerable evidence of the failure to 
deal with realities is found in our current 
programs. Teachers in the early grade levels 
have been very skillful and many have done 
excellent work in improvising situations for 
instructional purposes; but they have not 
always seen the necessity of getting at the 
facts and dealing with social realities. Fan- 
ciful and imaginary accounts and episodes 
are frequently used in the classroom when 
actual informative materials based on au- 
thenticated facts should be utilized. Many 
of our so-called activity programs, with em- 
phasis upon activity rather than upon its 
educational purpose and possibilities, re- 
veal much ingenuity and resourcefulness in 
the mechanics of the activities, but also a 
conspicuous paucity of authentic knowl- 
edge and inadequate criteria in terms of so- 
cial purpose. 

The depth and breadth of the teacher’s 
command of authentic materials must be 
many times greater than that used in the 
classroom, and even then must be selective 
in terms of realities. Young children can 
deal with social realities only at first hand. 
The teacher who attempts to discuss the 
relations between school and home, for ex- 
ample, need recall only that children must 
be able to see these if they are to prove 
meaningful. They must first see a thing, 
then discuss it, and finally improvise if it 
is deemed necessary. The development of 
types of objects, situations, and dramatiza- 
tions in the classroom, when these do not 
conform to authentic knowledge and social 
realities, may represent forms of activity; 
but they can hardly be regarded as educa- 
tionally defensible. The justification fre- 
quently cited that they need only be re- 
garded as real by children in order to be 


1 W. I. Thomas and D. S. Thomas, The Child in America, 
New York: A. A. Knopf, 1928. Ch. V. 
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useful for instruction is an over-simplified 
rationalization and may represent a profes- 
sional alibi. 

Teachers, however, cannot be expected 
to bear the entire responsibility for a lack 
of attention to realities. A lack of authentic 
materials is evident in the available books 
for children. Everett’s study! of the errors 
on the climate of Alaska in children’s books 
and courses of study, and Stefansson’s 
volume? are illuminating. The teacher 
who perchance has been exposed to mos- 
quitoes and similar insects during vacation 
in certain sections of Alaska cannot help 
but appreciate the limitations of her former 
instruction improvising. Children’s readers’ 
and other forms of literature reveal a very 
limited amount of content focused in terms 
of social purposes; imaginary materials are 
still more prevalent than those based on au- 
thenticated facts. The interesting booklets 
and pamphlets for Russian children de- 
veloped during the past decade set high 
standards both in conception and in social 
utility; they may serve admirably to point 
the way to materials of greater social sig- 
nificance for children in this country. 
Schools are still lacking in books, materials, 
and equipment suitable for young children, 


to say nothing of the lack of suitable hous- . 


ing in older school buildings in all sections 
of the country. 

In order to be effective, educational pro- 
grams must be focused more directly in 
terms of the increasingly complex commun- 
ity environment to which the child must be 
introduced, and the influence of that en- 
vironment upon the responses of children 
in the home, the school, and the community 
at large. In the foregoing consideration of 
differences in socio-economic status, the 
need for more authenticated knowledge was 
mentioned. Teachers, however, must be 
equipped with a thorough knowledge of the 
home situations of children, the adjust- 
ments between parents and children, and be- 
tween child and child if they are to help 


_ 1M. L. Everett, ‘‘Shall We Teach Fables or Truth?"’ Educa- 
tional Method. (December, 1931) pp. 140-42. 
2 V. Stefansson, The deeadavlintion of Error. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1927. 
* Mildred A. Dawson, ‘Materials of a Historical Nature 
Contained in Twenty-Six Primary Readers,”’ Elementary School 
Journal, XXII (June, 1929) pp. 757-76. 
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children adjust themselves to the new situa- 
tions encountered in the school. Evidence 
indicates increasingly that the child’s basie 
patterns of response are largely fixed before 
induction into the primary grades. The 
place of the nursery school and kindergar- 
ten, especially with children from under- 
privileged and over-protected homes, be- 
comes increasingly important in terms of 
understanding the child, the correction of 
earlier maladjustments (if any), the im- 
provement of morale where necessary, and 
the setting of incentives for further social 
adjustments to be made. 

Thus the classroom teacher must develop 
more ability in the diagnosis of maladjust- 
ments and provisions for better adjustment 
of pupils. While the slogan that we must 
educate “the whole child”’ has been bandied 
about for years, the number of teachers who 
still view the attainments of pupils largely 
in terms of subjects and enforce conformity 
to outworn institutionalized conduct pat- 
terns is apparently large.t The incidence of 
undesirable behavior among children is ap- 
parently high. To attempt, however, to 
eradicate undesirable behavior by the en- 
forcement of institutionalized patterns on a 
reward-punishment basis, without regard 
for the social significance of desirable modes 
of conduct, smacks of blanket prescriptions 
of patent medicines to cure any kind of 
physical ills, to say nothing of an outmoded 
pleasure-pain philosophy. 

Many pyshic scars are still needlessly de- 
veloped through the persistence of repudi- 
ated practices in classroom procedures, in 
the assignment of marks, and in the con- 
sideration of children’s efforts in terms of 
praise or blame. But intelligent practice 
conceives of each child’s progress in terms 
of his own abilities, equipment, and educa- 
tional status, not in terms of a mythical 
average of the class nor of a comparison 
with another pupil. If little progress is evi- 
dent, diagnosis and remedial treatment are 


essential,> not low grades and the attach- 


4E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Atti- 
tudes. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1928; Julius Yourman, 
“Children Identified by Their Teachers as Problems,"’ Journal 
of Educational Sociology, V (February, 1932) pp. 334-43. 

5 Teachers, however, should have a keen awareness of the 
dangers involved in the superficial identification labelling of pu- 
Se upon the personality and social adjustment 
of children. 
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ment of blame and possible punishment. 
While teachers usually subscribe to social 
purposes, many current practices are ves- 
tiges of an earlier individualism. Conceived 
in terms of an evolving many-sided per- 
sonality, making satisfactory adjustments 
to other individuals, groups, and institu- 
tions, no practices can be tolerated which 
will tend to inhibit or thwart the social de- 
velopment of children, thereby encouraging 
anti-social patterns of conduct. 

In order to bring educational programs 
for the social development of children more 
closely in line with the broad stream of cul- 
ture and the experience of the community, 
the greatest responsibility rests in the final 
analysis upon the teacher. There are many 
areas in which our knowledge is very 
limited. Yet present practices in teaching in 
many schools lag far behind what is known 
about the social development of children. 
In the final analysis all other functionaries 
in the educational hierarchy exist to help 
the teachers (and thereby the pupils as 
well) do their work more effectively and to 
make happier adjustments. This bears repe- 
tition because, in the practical operation of 
schools, it is frequently not considered. 

A major problem faced today in provi- 
sions for more adequate social development 
of children is the reconstruction of pro- 
grams for the education of teachers. In- 
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stead of concentrating in normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges upon a multiplicity 
and duplication of professional courses, 
often narrowly conceived, prospective teach- 
ers and those now in service must be intro- 
duced to that broad and deep stream of cul- 
ture which for want of a better term may be 
called ‘‘a liberal education.” Intensive pro- 
fessional training, unless built upon a solid 
foundation of social knowledge, is liable to 
be a facade that is ornamental but will not 
stand the close scrutiny of those who de- 
mand competency in knowledge of social 
process and of social realities. A command 
of materials dealing with child study with- 
out a complementary knowledge of the proc- 
esses and realities in the community en- 
vironment gained through the study of so- 
ciology, social psychology, history, and an- 
thropology, is likely to result in undue em- 
phasis upon the study of the child at the ex- 
pense of the study of the social milieu in 
which the child lives and evolves into a per- 
sonality. Granted a broad and deep com- ° 
mand of basic materials as a foundation for 
professional education, the latter tends to 
become significant in terms of basic pur- 
poses for the social development of children 
as many-sided personalities who will make 
more satisfactory adjustments and even- 
tually, it is hoped, play satisfying réles as 
adults in harmonious living. 
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RGANIZED education has become 
one of the major forms of social ac- 
tion in American life. Like all other 
forms of action, it is specific and therefore 
inherently selective in character. It is un- 
dertaken in a serious manner only when 
some group is concerned to produce a set 
of definite outcomes as opposed to certain 
others. In short, we educate because we de- 
sire to control the process by which the 
young are introduced into the ways and the 
beliefs of our adult society. Thus, in the 
last analysis, all education is in the nature 
of a moral undertaking in the sense that it 
inevitably involves a definite expression of 
preference in the realm of values. Its activi- 
ties represent a deliberate attempt to con- 
’ serve and to develop certain values by com- 
municating them to the young. This means 
that every educational undertaking has or- 
ganically contained within it some concep- 
tion of human welfare. 

The fact that a choice of values is in- 
herently involved in every educational pro- 
gram need not imply that these programs 
are all equally arbitrary. Manifestly, much 
depends upon the amount of intelligence 
which is exercised in the process by which 
the choice of values is made. Actual educa- 
tional experience has shown clearly that 
some of these choices, judged by their con- 
sequences are far superior to others. 
Choices concerning the education of the 
young become less arbitrary as they become 
more intelligent about two fundamentally 
important things. One of these relates to 
the biological and psychological make-up of 
the child together with the process by 
which he grows into a responsible, intelli- 
gent, and integrated personality. The other 
relates to the characteristics, activities, and 
possibilities of the social order of which he is 
a part. Hence the life of the individual child 
on the one hand, and the institutional ar- 
rangements we call society, on the other, 


constitute the two abiding bases for all edu- 
cational activity. We can become intelligent 
about education only as we become intelli- 
gent about both these factors. 

The pressure of the existing social crisis 
has served to remind educators that these 
two factors are not as separate as often has 
been assumed. Even those who assert that 
their exclusive concern as educators is with 
the growth of the individual child are not 
thereby relieved of the necessity for making 
judgments about the existing social situa- 
tion. Growth of the child has no concrete 
meaning apart from reference to some de- 
terminate social context. What social con- 
text is to provide these guiding interpreta- 
tions for the educator today? This becomes 
a crucial question, now that it is almost uni- 
versally recognized that the emerging Ameri- 
can society will differ in many fundamental 
respects from that which we have known. 
Moreover, this profound social transforma- 
tion will call inevitably for readjustments in 
personal habits, ideals, values, and beliefs. 
From what source are these new behavior 
patterns for the individual to be derived? 

One thing is at least clear. Unless we are 
willing to miseducate the child, our norms 
for his growth can no longer be taken from 
the traditional social forms. Some of the 
more discerning leaders in the mental hy- 
giene movement have recognized this to be 
the case, and they have not sought to evade 
its disturbing implications for their work. 
They have seen that education conceived as 
“individual adjustment” becomes a move- 
ment without stable foundation when the 
prevailing social system is so defective that 
its controlling assumptions cannot be taken 
for granted. ‘“‘Growth,” “‘adjustment,” “‘the 
development of the powers of the child,” 
and other similar general educational no- 
tions, tend to become mere verbalisms, 
empty of power to guide our practical edu- 
cational activities, once new conditions 
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make it difficult to translate them readily 
into life attitudes and behaviors consonant 
with the realities of our social experience. 
“Normal behavior” is not a conception 
which defines itself automatically. The 
working definition of the ‘‘normal” ap- 
proximates this automatic character only 
under relatively static conditions which 
provide a social organization so well inte- 
grated in both its material and spiritual 
phases that its established human relation- 
ships, conventions, and ideal outlooks are 
accepted as a matter of course by the great 
mass of the people. Certainly no such state 
of affairs exists in the divided American so- 
ciety of today. Hence our most crucial edu- 
cational need is identical with a wider social 
need. This is the need for a more adequate 
understanding of the emerging social condi- 
tions and the new patterns of behavior resi- 
dent in them. Until we attain this social 
understanding, our educational activities 
will lack essential orientation. 

What, then, can we say about the char- 
acteristics of this emerging industrial so- 
ciety? Some have assumed that we can say 
very little with any degree of confidence. 
They have called attention to the signifi- 
cant fact that the rate of social change is ac- 
celerating. This dynamic character of our 
machine civilization has been said to be its 
most distinctive trait. In such a rapidly 
changing society it has been held to be folly 
to attempt long-range prediction. Believing 
that we face an unpredictable future, these 
educational leaders have searched to dis- 
cover what function education could have 
in a world characterized by unending rapid 
change. Logically enough, they have con- 
cluded that it would be futile for the school 
to attempt to pre-adjust children to an un- 
known, future society. They have called, 
therefore, for a shift in emphasis asking that 
education construed as preparation for a re- 
mote and dubious future be supplanted by 
an education that would provide rich and 
meaningful experience in the present. By 
learning to meet squarely the varied de- 
mands of the present, it was anticipated 
that the child would become emotionally 
adjusted to change. It was also believed 


that from this first-hand experience with 
problematic situations he would acquire the 
methods of analysis, the experimental pro- 
cedures and techniques, plus the attitudes 
of self-reliance, which would equip him to 
master whatever of novelty and difficulty 
later life might put before him. 

That there is much of lasting value in 
this conception of education as a process 
designed to develop resourceful individuals 
accustomed to experimental activity can- 
not be denied. I think it is the major con- 
tribution of our generation to both educa- 
tional theory and practice. Nevertheless, I 
believe that it is open to serious criticism. 
This is particularly true if this conception 
be taken as the inclusive formulation of the 
entire educational program. 

In the first place, no human activity can 
ever be reduced to a bare process. All active 
experience is a function of the environment 
just as truly as it is a function of the ex- 
periencing individual. In other words, act 
and material are indissolubly connected. 
The implication of this for education is that 
an activity program is not carried on in a 
social vacuum. It must of necessity embrace 
materials and situations drawn in some man- 
ner from the wider social life. If we, as edu- 
cators, do not take responsibility for the 
selection of these materials and situations, 
we tend to allow the established institutional 
arrangements and conventions to make the 
selection for us. This inevitably results in a 
sort of indoctrination of the young in the 
status quo, because the existing set-up con- 
stitutes the going concern, even though it 
is going very badly. Unless educators are 
willing to develop in idea and plan some al- 
ternative to the established social ways and 
beliefs, we may be sure that our young, for 
the most part, will be assimilated to these 
traditional patterns. Nor can it be assumed 
that children through unguided study of 
our maladjusted social order will by them- 
selves make the sort of analyses which will 
reach to the roots of the trouble. Neither 
can we reasonably hope that apart from 
adult codéperation they will achieve sound 
programs for meeting these problems. 

But advocates of the activity program 
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will protest that the above description con- 
stitutes a serious misrepresentation of their 
position. No one has ever proposed, they re- 
join, that this activity program be carried 
out apart from adult guidance. A few ex- 
tremists in the progressive education move- 
ment may have believed that all that was re- 
quired to educate the child was to free him 
from adult control, but its responsible lead- 
ers have never been guilty of any such as- 
sumption. On the contrary, this new educa- 
tional program actually calls for more, not 
less, responsible participation on the part of 
adults in the process of the development of 
the young. Moreover, from its earliest days 
the activity program has taken pains to em- 
phasize that education is inherently social 
in nature. It has never desired that the 
school be cut off from the wider life of the 
community. 

I think the protest is in order. I am sure 
that it states what always has been in- 
tended. In the main, it also describes that 
which has been the actual practice in pro- 
gressive education. All that I am concerned 
to urge is that we recognize frankly and ac- 
cept whole-heartedly that to which we are 
committed if we accept these positions. As 
thus interpreted, it seems to me that the 
following four propositions are implicit in 
the activity program: 


1. The choice of our educational materials 
and activities should be left neither to the 
immature and random selection of the 
young, nor to the accidental pressures of 
custom, tradition, and special interest 
groups. 

2. Through careful social analysis, it is 
possible to make a forecast of major 
trends in our industrial civilization. A 
forecast made after such an analysis is 
more than mere chance prediction. Were 
this not true, a program guided by intel- 
ligent adults would be no better from the 
social point of view than a program based 
on the whims of children. 

3. Faced with our present divided civiliza- 
tion, it is imperative that American edu- 
cators codperate in a movement to formu- 
late a social program consonant with the 
new conditions and possibilities of our 


power age. 
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4. Our educational program can gain vitality 
and orientation only as it is based on 
some such social program. 


There is a certain ambiguity in the notion 
that our civilization is changing so rapidly 
that we cannot tell what the future will 
bring forth. In one important respect this is 
certainly true. Future developments will be 
conditioned, in part, by what we want; and 
also by how intelligently and resolutely we 
act on behalf of that which we want. In ad- 
vance of the responses that we, as a people, 
make, no one can foretell what the outcome 
will be, because within the general frame- 
work of industrialism a wide variety of so- 
cial and economic arrangements are possi- 
ble. Which one of these possibilities will be- 
come actual depends upon what we now do. 
Until we cast our lot with one or the other 
of these possibilities, the outcome is indeed 
uncertain. In the sense that nothing is 
fatalistically determined apart from what 
we do, the future is unknown. 

But this is another and quite different 
thing from asserting that conditions are 
now in such flux that we have no certain 
materials out of which to build a program 
to guide our social activities. I believe the 
exact reverse of this defines our present 
situation. To be sure, the program cannot 
be given detailed formulation in advance of 
action. Many of its main elements, how- 
ever, are simple and clear. At the risk of 
elaborating the obvious, I shall mention 
some of them. 

The machine has built a closely inte- 
grated, interdependent society. If we are to 
survive in this collective, industrial society, 
our present principle of competitive conflict 
must be supplanted by the principle of so- 
cial coéperation. It also has been demon- 
strated at our cost that the free and unregu- 
lated exchange of goods on the open market 
is utterly unable to maintain a functioning 
balance in this delicately articulated indus- 
trial society. This means that conscious 
planning and control must supplant our his- 
toric laissez-faire business system. The only 
agency that can undertake the planning 
which will have to be carried out on a na- 
tion-wide basis is the federal government. 
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Traditions of extreme localism in govern- 
ment will have to be given up. We shall also 
have to get rid of the notion that govern- 
ment and economics are two separate ac- 
tivities. In a planning society, our historic 
notion of freedom as the absence of external 
restraint will necessarily be replaced by a 
conception of freedom as that which can be 
achieved only as we maintain positive so- 
cial conditions which give security to all. 

The power age is qualitatively different 
from anything which the race has hitherto 
experienced. An economy of plenty has sup- 
planted the ancient economy of scarcity. 
We have at last attained such mastery over 
the energies of nature that the age-long eco- 
nomic problem of production has been po- 
tentially solved. The center of the economic 
problem has shifted to that of distribution. 
Moreover, mass production based on power 
machinery has so concentrated ownership 
into the hands of the few that the wants 
of the mass of our people cannot regnster as 
effective consumer demand. The irrational- 
ity of a declining standard of living in the 
midst of abundance can be overcome only 
as we gain a more equitable distribution of 
the national income. 

Automatic processes have already been 
developed to such an extent in industry 
that the part played by human beings in 
production grows progressively less. A re- 
distribution of much of the population in a 
greatly expanded program of community 
services will be necessary to meet this de- 


velopment. It also means that claims on na- 
tional income cannot be determined by the 
part that one is supposed to play in the pro- 
duction of physical goods and services. This 
touches the heart of our present ethic. 

Under this corporation, ownership has 
been divorced from management. This has 
made a new thing out of private property. 
The present legal assumptions about the 
rights of the owner should not continue to 
hold in a society in which he no longer man- 
ages the property which gives him his in- 
come. The assumption that profits contrib- 
ute the basic motivations for our economic 
activities is untenable in an industrial 
scheme in which ownership and manage- 
ment are thus divorced. 

If the competitive, laissez-faire, private 
profit system is to be supplanted by a 
regime of social planning, the crucial ques- 
tion becomes: In whose interest is this plan- 
ning to be carried out? In all probability 
predatory groups entrenched in privilege in 
the existing system will resist efforts to re- 
construct it fundamentally. If this proves 
to be the case, the period ahead will be 
characterized by growing tensions and so- 
cial conflicts as various groups struggle to 
gain power over the industrial and govern- 
mental instrumentalities. In such a period, 
the public educator cannot afford to play 
the rdle of the impartial neutral. To at- 
tempt to do so will actually result in the 
educator’s giving tacit consent to en- 
trenched privilege. 


A Memory 


Four ducks on a pond, 

A grass-bank beyond, 
A blue sky of spring, 

White clouds on the wing; 
What a little thing 

To remember for years— 
To remember with tears. 


W. ALLINGHAM in Poems 
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dren, it is important to consider the mo- 

tives that underlie a child’s response to 
other persons. If the educator aims to pro- 
mote codperative behavior, it is important 
also to consider some of the forms of disci- 
pline that are necessary to accomplish this 
end. 

When we inquire into the child’s spon- 
taneous social impulses, we are impressed 
with our lack of knowledge on many essen- 
tial points. On this question there has been 
much theorizing and little empirical evi- 
dence. At one extreme is the view that man 
is inherently a selfish creature: when he 
shows concern for others the basic motive is 
to protect himself or to further his own ad- 
vantage by indirect means. According to 
another view, just the opposite is true. Cer- 
tainly it is possible to find examples to fit 
one or the other point of view, and this is 
the kind of proof that usually is advanced. 
Even in young children wide individual dif- 
ferences can be noted. One child may learn 
at an early age to show sympathy when an- 
other is in trouble, while another child of 
similar age seems utterly callous. Among 
older children, likewise, there are marked 
differences in generosity and concern for the 
comfort of others. 

From observations of the young child’s 
behavior we cannot judge whether he is po- 
tentially ‘“socially-minded”’ or the opposite. 
But during early childhood, signs of sym- 
pathy, altruism, and rudimentary forms of 
coéperation are usually less prominent than 
signs of self-seeking and germs of rugged in- 
dividualism. When the child is irritated he 
does not, and apparently cannot, stop to 
consider whether his grievances are as acute 
as the discomfort he is bringing upon oth- 
ers. Conditions that directly affect his own 
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person are a good deal more compelling 
than conditions that affect others. The 
usual child does not, at the start, display 
a native repertory of activities calculated 
to promote the well-being of others, nor 
does he give signs of possessing much in- 
stinctive perception of the feelings and 
wants of others. 

It might, however, be claimed that the 
child possesses a latent fund of altruism 
which is not apparent at first but which un- 
folds spontaneously as he grows older. But 
it would be difficult to test this hypothesis. 
While the child is growing, he is also learn- 
ing. When, therefore, in later childhood or 
in adult years, we see examples of apparent 
self-restraint or self-sacrifice for the benefit 
of others, we cannot judge whether such 
acts spring from a native impulse or 
whether they represent powerful, acquired 
habits. 

Although there is decidedly a need for 
further empirical study on this issue, there 
are several factors which the teacher can 
take into account quite apart from the ques- 
tion as to how much or how little a child 
spontaneously defers to the welfare of oth- 
ers. It has been found, for example, that 
sympathy and generosity usually develop 
along highly specific lines. A three-year-old 
child who is very sympathetic when his 
mother cuts her finger may remain com- 
pletely unperturbed if a similar misfortune 
befalls someone else; or he may register 
sympathy in the presence of one of his 
playmates and a moment later harass an- 
other playmate quite unmercifully. Simi- 
larly, a school-age child may be very gener- 
ous in one situation and quite without gen- 
erosity in another. His expression of concern 
for others seems to be influenced to a large 
extent by learning in specific situations. 
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The same specificity may be noticed in 
other aspects of the child’s behavior. This 
fact, incidentally, is often brought home to 
the research worker who is trying to study 
the social behavior of children. Through 
careful observations he may obtain seem- 
ingly reliable records of combativeness, co- 
operativeness, sociability, talkativeness, and 
a variety of other characteristics within a 
particular nursery school or kindergarten. 
He may even proceed to give each child a 
rank within the group and apply the label 
“Very sociable” to one child, and “Very 
unsociable” to another. But if he observes 
the same children in a different situation, in 
the company of other children, or in the 
company of adults, he may find that these 
neat characterizations do not apply at all. 
It is true that there is likely to be some 
carry-over from one situation to another. 
But a teacher has no guarantee that traits 
which he has tried, with apparent success, 
to cultivate in children within the environ- 
ment of a particular class or school will 
characterize the same children in other situ- 
ations. 

How specific or how generalized a child’s 
social impulses would be if he were left to 
develop “‘naturally” we do not know. But 
there are further considerations which must 
be taken into account in dealing with in- 
dividuals as they are, rather than as they 
might be. One commonplace but none the 
less important thing to bear in mind in 
planning a program of social education is 
the practical fact that the apparent altru- 
ism both of the child and his elders may be 
far from genuine. The underlying motive 
may be to escape punishment and censure 
or to gain an ulterior return. In some in- 
stances, zeal for the welfare of others may 
be no more than an expression of the indi- 
vidual’s own emotional maladjustments. 
Feelings of inferiority, jealousy, and crav- 
ings for attention often seek the disguise of 
apparent solicitude for the welfare of others. 
Such zeal will usually wane when, through 
a turn of fortune, the individual’s own per- 
sonal problems are relieved. 

In contrast with these forms of self-seek- 
ing, is the behavior of the individual who 


contributes to the welfare of others, appar- 
ently not to promote his personal advan- 
tage but as an end in itself. When we ask 
what might be the original motive behind 
such disinterested conduct, we are reminded 
once more of our earlier statement that no 
final answer can be given. But it is possible 
to define some factors which help to promote 
whole-hearted consideration for others. 
In many instances, the original motive may 
be quite ulterior, but through the cumula- 
tive effect of learning in specific situations a 
child may acquire a system of habits so 
strong that they assert themselves even 
though the original incentives are with- 
drawn. A child’s devotion to his mother illus- 
trates this. At first, his devotion seems to be 
quite selfish. His chief concern is the food 
and comforting attentions provided by his 
mother. Through frequent association be- 
tween these benefits and her physical pres- 
ence, his concern for them extends to her. 
As in other learning situations, a part of a 
stimulus becomes effective where previ- 
ously the whole stimulus was necessary. It is 
not necessary to indicate all the situations 
in which this relationship is extended and 
strengthened. Eventually the habits of so- 
licitude for his mother may become so 
strong that they seem to operate as an in- 
dependent force; we may even, in extreme 
cases, see the child sacrifice his life on the 
strength of a solicitude which originally 
seemed to be motivated by solicitude for 
self. 

The development of habits of solicitude 
for others is furthered by the child’s help- 
lessness. At home, as well as outside the 
home, the child has many opportunities to 
experience his need for the help of others 
and to learn the techniques of winning good 
will by deferring to others. Moreover, by 
reason of his lack of ready-made skills in 
meeting the problems of every-day life he 
will also learn to take his cue from the con- 
duct of those about him. Examples of kind- 
ness or malignance in the social behavior of 
his elders may, as a result, have profound 
effects upon his behavior. 

But more is needed in this development 
than the example and benefit of his elders’ 
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deeds of kindness. An important, although 
somewhat paradoxical, essential is that the 
child must undergo some suffering, thwart- 
ing, and restraint. First, to contribute to 
the amenities of social life one must have 
learned to inhibit his own immediate ego- 
centric impulses. This learning is furthered 
not alone by the individual’s own discovery 
but also by the enforced mandate of others. 
Second, one must be able to sympathize 
with the other fellow, to put one’s self in his 
place: this can be achieved only if one has 
personally experienced suffering and frus- 
tration. Third, and overlapping with the 
above, it is necessary to learn not to expect 
too much from others, to learn through pre- 
cept as well as painful discovery that good 
intentions are not universal, that actual 
deeds of kindness may sometimes neither be 
understood nor appreciated, and that ap- 
parent deeds of kindness sometimes serve a 
sordid end. However, benign and sincere 
one’s concern for others may be, it will be 
more permanent and worthwhile if through 
it all runs an emotional undertone of res- 
ignation to the frailties of human beings. 
Nor should the child be shielded from ex- 
periences that would gradually bring this 
realization home to him. 

An essential need in the social training 
both of children and adults is emphasis 
upon knowledge and information. Even 
though the individual may have acquired 
self-restraint, ready sympathies, and a 
charitable attitude toward the imperfec- 
tions of human-kind, his social impulses 
may go astray unless they are supple- 
mented by insight based upon a fund of in- 
formation. 

The findings reported by the writer in a 
recent study illustrate the issue here in- 
volved, and the difficulty of meeting it. In 
private interviews, four hundred school 
children were asked, among other things, to 
tell about their wishes and to tell what they 
would do if they were rich. A large number 
of private school children (and a smaller 
proportion of public school children) named 
philanthropic ventures in answer to these 
questions. The children’s philanthropy usu- 
ally took the form of naming conventional 
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instruments of charity. A child would wish 
for example, for food with which to supply a 
breadline. As one might well expect, few 
children would have the necessary degree 
of understanding to wish, instead, for the 
knowledge and means whereby to obviate 
the need for breadlines. The desire to give 
bread to the hungry is commendable and, 
if sincere, represents a spirit which will al- 
ways be needed in human affairs. But it can 
readily be seen that a well-considered social 
program must go farther than this. 

Incidentally, it appeared also that some 
of the children’s philanthropic expressions 
were none to sincere. Children who had pro- 
vided generously for their fellow men while 
disposing of their mythical wealth were 
asked, in a casual manner at a later point 
in the interview, what they would do if they 
should find a dollar or a quarter. No child, 
in responding to this question, was re- 
minded of his previous generosity; as stated 
in the original study, it did not seem to oc- 
cur to the children that they might begin 
the good work on a small scale with a small 
sum. 

Neither the above comment, nor the ear- 
lier comment on the lack of insight revealed 
by the children’s philanthropic expressions, 
are given here as a rebuke to the particular 
children involved. The superficial nature of 
their altruistic expressions is merely a com- 
mentary upon their natural limitations of 
understanding and upon the difficulty of 
endowing children with a genuine feeling 
for others. Moreover, the above account no 
doubt characterizes the usual adult, includ- 
ing the usual teacher, quite as much as it 
characterizes the five- to twelve-year-old 
child. It might even be charged that adults 


often times are even more deficient than | 


children in this respect. The children at 
least specified concrete details of well-doing. 
Even this degree of realism is often lacking 
in the pronouncements made by adults. 
One need not go far to hear exhortations 
about “social reconstruction” or the need 
for a “new social order” without any speci- 
fications as to what is to be done or any en- 
lightenment as to how this ideal is to be 
accomplished. Schemes or suggestions are 
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frequently offered without any regard to 
scientific facts. To foster a program for the 
social education of children one essential is 
that the teacher possess knowledge of and 
respect for the empirical facts of the natu- 
ral and social sciences. He must possess 
some knowledge of human nature and its 
limitations, of habit formation, of individ- 
ual differences in mental ability and emo- 
tional drive, of actual as well as spurious 
economic “laws,” of the processes that un- 
derlie hyman institutions and social phe- 
nomena. If he tries to adopt the réle of a re- 
former, he must be able to point out specific 
abuses in the economic and political system 
and he must have the patience and the 
knowledge to suggest counter-proposals 
either in the form of definite alternatives 
or methods of trial-and-error experimenta- 
tion by which alternatives might be found. 

To be sure, only a genius, even among 
adults, could begin to master all the rele- 
vant facts underlying social life. But this 
does not mean that small beginnings cannot 
be made. Emphasis upon knowledge would 
help promote intellectual honesty, recogni- 
tion of one’s own ignorance, and apprecia- 
tion of the need for patient and careful 
study. Stress upon objective facts would 
not only provide a safeguard against super- 
ficial schemes for changes in the social order 
but would also hold up for scrutiny the 
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stereotyped pressures and propaganda in- 
herent in the present social structure. There 
is no greater liberal than the person who 
seeks and accepts knowledge, although it is 
precisely this person who is likely to be 
dubbed a reactionary or a radical by his im- 
patient associates. 

This emphasis upon knowledge must also 
be a keynote in the training of the child. 
Obviously, a child’s discipline in social be- 
havior must commence before he has the 
mental ability to acquire even the begin- 
nings of adequate knowledge concerning 
social processes. There are rules and re- 
quirements which both the child and the 
adult must learn whether they understand 
and like them or not. Insofar as this is true, 
the adult must oftentimes arbitrarily im- 
pose rules upon the child. But he can, at 
least, be frank in making it clear that the 
rules are arbitrary. If the teacher presumes 
to impress upon his pupils a point of view 
with respect to needed changes in the eco- 
nomic and political structure, such points 
of view should emerge as far as possible 
from an impartial presentation of facts. 
Any attempt to proceed otherwise would be 
sheer propaganda, should frankly be ac- 
knowledged as such, and should be supple- 
mented by emphasis upon the need for fur- 
ther information before any final point of 
view is adopted. 


Feathers 


The gold forsythia’s bright curled fronds 
Lash wide on long incredible wands, 
And withes of feathering greenness fall 
And flow, a tide, along the wall; 


The children down the path heaped high 
Rustle and push as they go by, 

Thrusting their feet through magic things, 
The maple’s paired dawn-colored wings: 


The mill-stream’s plumy water rides 
White-feathered down the stone’s hid sides; 
Across the sharply azured sky 

Even the clouds blow feathery by; ... . 


MARGARET WIDDEMER, in The Road to 
Downderry. (New York: Farrar & Rinehart.) 











Social Development in the Nursery School 


MARIE SCHAEFER 
Director of Early Childhood Education, Bronxville Public Schools, Bronxville, New York 


F WE may assume that all relations 

with humans are social, we may trace 

the beginning of social development 
back to the moments soon after the child 
is born; and, from then on, humans are im- 
portant elements in his life. From his con- 
tacts with members of his family, he begins 
to learn about other people, at first chiefly 
from their voices and facial expressions. 
Soon, he learns what to expect of persons 
who approach him, and his reactions to 
these contacts form the patterns for later 
social reactions. As the child grows older, 
his social sphere gradually widens to in- 
clude neighbors, friends, and members of his 
school groups. 

It would seem, then, that any study of 
the social development of young children 
must include the parents, and the kind of 
home environment they have created for 
the child or children. By and large, the child 
reflects the home whence he comes; and his 
reactions to his early school experiences de- 
pend, to a large extent, upon the influences 
of the home. 

In broad terms we can differentiate four 
groups: 

1. The wholesome well-adjusted child, whom 
we would expect to make an easy, natu- 
ral adjustment to the Nursery School or 
to any situation. Somehow life has given 
him a good native endowment and a 
balance of good experiences. This is the 
child who would make the best use of all 
experiences and move forward in all his 
school activities. 

2. The indulged child whose social growth 
would be retarded. This is the child who 
will try out on the teachers all the be- 
havior tricks which have been used to his 
own satisfaction on others. He has learned 
that the staging of a temper tantrum in 
one form or another has won for him the 
desired point and, of course, he will ex- 
pect this technique to serve his purpose 
in school. 


3. The over-shadowed child. Dominant par- 
ents have forced him to resort to re- 
sistance or some other form of negativism 
as his way of overcoming a barrier which 
has so ‘‘walled him in” that this behavior 
reaction has become a part of his living; 
or, if he has accepted the inevitable, 
there results the shy, timid child who 
finds that the easiest way out is to avoid 
expression of any kind and remain very 
much in the background. 

4. The over-protected child whose parents 
have been so fearful for him that his 
chances for leading a normal life have 
been slight. Experimenting, exploring 
(which for the little child are ways of 
learning), have been denied because the 
parents were afraid something might hap- 
pen. As Dr. Thom has said, ‘There is 
nothing more pathetic than the child 
who has the misfortune to inherit parents 
who refuse to allow him to grow up.” 


But the child is the product, not only of 
its immediate environment, but also of 
hereditary influences which become mani- 
fest as the child grows. Since all these fac- 
tors affect his characteristics and behavior, 
it is evident that each child is a study in 
sociology, and it is essential for the teacher 
to gain a knowledge of his background be- 
fore she attempts to evaluate his needs and 
provide opportunities for growth. A com- 
plete picture of his development up to the 
time of his entrance into nursery school 
would include knowledge of his physical de- 
velopment—eating, sleeping, elimination, 
motor and muscular growth; his nutritional 
needs, his emotional maturity, social atti- 
tudes, interests, daily routine, and family 
relationships, each and all of which make 
up his living. 

In addition to the environmental, heredi- 
tary influences and a knowledge of the 
child’s general development with which the 
teacher must acquaint herself, there is a need 
for her to have a knowledge of the facts of 
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development. These facts should serve as 
guides for the planning of a program that 
will assure growth for the individual child. 
We are fortunate in being able to turn to 
scientific studies that point out the charac- 
teristic social traits which are evident in 
young children. I have listed a few of such 
traits and case studies which are familiar to 
all of us. 


1. It is extremely important to recognize 
that the young child of two years is highly 
egocentric. This is revealed in every act. 
Events are of interest only as they are 
concerned with his own part in them. 
This was illustrated by a group of chil- 
dren who were playing in a sand box. Two 
children put cups and plates of sand into 
a wagon. One of them called out: “More 
plates for me. More plates for me. More 
plates for me.’”’ Another group of children 
was jumping from the steps and E. called 
out, “Now I’m going—watch out. Now 
it’s me. Now you get out. I’m coming.” 
As his language indicates, he is thinking 
in terms of self, and feeling very im- 
portant. 

2. The child of two and three has interests 
that can be shared with other children; 
but his satisfactions are not dependent 
upon social codperation. This trait was 
very evident among a group of three 
children whom I recently observed. For 
twenty-five minutes these children were 
playing in a house which had been con- 
structed from large blocks. While they 
were all interested in being a part of the 
activity, each one was carrying on his 
own interests, without any relatedness. 
One child was interested in telephoning, 
another was adding decorations to the 
structure with small blocks. The third 
child was playing with a kiddie-kar in and 
near the house. With all this activity, 
little conversation took place among the 
three children. Each child was absorbed 
with his own interest and at times he 
seemed oblivious to the presence of an- 
other. 

3. Through carrying out his active inter- 
ests, the child manipulates people much 
as he manipulates things; but in these 
experiences he is daily discovering that 
people react differently from things. This 
means that he is gaining standards for 
social relationships. It was W’s first day 


in nursery school and his first contact 
with a group of children. His method for 
social expression was to hit children with 
a toy train then stand by to see how it 
affected . em. Apparently, there was no 
malicious motive in this act—it was 
purely a sign of social inexperience. “It 
is this trying and experimenting with 
social relationships which gives the inter- 
course of children with one another its 
educative value.’ 

We need to be tolerant of the child’s 
lack of experience when these experi- 
ments come, and understand that little by 
little he will learn that his peers have in- 
terests in common with him, and are not 
mere objects to manipulate at will. 
Another characteristic which is notice- 
able, where development has not been 
hindered, is a high degree of independ- 
ence. We are all acquainted with the 
child who is just beginning to gain con- 
trol over routine matters. He is finding 
great satisfaction in his newly-found 
powers and such matters as washing his 
face and hands, putting on wraps, are 
worthwhile achievements which he has a 
right to expect adults to respect. In the 
exercise of his power for independence, 
many conflicts in situations arise which 
are worthy of analytical study in plan- 
ning a program for the child. 


These are but a few of the accepted social 
traits which are found in young children, 
and it goes without saying that no two chil- 
dren travel through the stages of develop- 
ment at the same rate of speed. As Profes- 
sor Wagoner states: “Children go through 
the same stages of development in approxi- 
mately the same sequence although the 
length of the various stages may vary. Not 
only is the child at every stage of his de- 
velopment proceeding toward maturity, he 
is at the same time, a functioning individ- 
ual, perfect as he is for the stage in which he 
finds himself. He is important both for 
what he is and for what he will become. The 
child’s behavior, attitude, interests are, 
therefore, both ends and means.” 

The facts of development which have 
been listed indicate highly individualistic 
traits, and the teacher’s task of taking these 
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and all other influencing factors and helping 
the child find his social level, comes to be a 
highly complex process. Uncertain eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the present 
time make it difficult to foresee what prepa- 
ration one needs in order to find one’s social 
level in days to come. But, after all, so- 
ciety has always been in a state of flux and 
conditions under which children now live 
are far different from those of a generation 
ago. The young child of today—of 1934— 
is called upon to make adjustments to 
situations which simply did not exist even 
during the early years of the parents of 
these same children. The question of the 
stimulating way of living, which is ever 
bearing down upon us, presents many vex- 
ing problems which are difficult to cope 
with. The introduction of high-power mo- 
tors is but one phase of the problem. Con- 
trast the child of today, who is bundled up 
and whisked off on long automobile trips, 
with the child and it’s mode of travel of a 
generation ago. In traveling today, the 
child is rushed through one experience after 
another without being given a chance to re- 
flect on any one experience. The results of 
such trips are fatigue and over-stimulation 
that bring on behavior reactions over which 
the child has little control. 

But regardless of any changing social 
conditions and demands, we are still called 
upon to make our place in society as it is 
today and, after all, it is the daily living to- 
gether that really counts. Nursery school 
teachers are cognizant of this need and are 
ever reaching out to determine the best 
guidance by which they may help the child 
acquire those desirable qualities which will 
make his membership in the group, both 
constructive and satisfying. 

In the Bronxville Nursery School the 
teachers sense their relationship to this task 
and to the program of education which has 
been accepted throughout this school. In 
moving toward the ultimate goals of educa- 
tion, they are recognizing that the poten- 
tialities with which the entering child is 
equipped are the starting point for building 
a program which leads to ever-increasing 
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achievements essential for living in our so- 
cial world. 

Let us consider then some of the ways 
and means by which these essentials for 
living may be approached. Before we can 
hope to attain growth in any phase, I think 
we would agree that one all-important need 
is that of helping a child feel a sense of se- 
curity—a security which comes when the 
child finds consistency in adults with whom 
he has repeated contacts. We cannot be 
tolerant of certain actions one day and 
make an issue of these same actions an- 
other day. It means that the nursery school 
and home must pull together and have al- 
ways before them the same values to be 
stressed. 

I have mentioned the highly egocentric 
trait as characteristic of this age. How are 
we functioning to meet this trait? One way 
is by helping the child feel that his personal- 
ity is respected by adults. From this point 
we may help him grow in respect for the 
personality of other people. 

I have said that normal development 
brings with it a high degree of independence 
at this age. How then are we helping the 
child reach this independence in action and 
thought? There are some responsibilities 
appropriate to his maturity which we have 
a right to expect him to assume. He should 
assume such responsibilities as caring for 
his wraps and other personal belongings, 
and washing hands when necessary (after 
toileting and painting, or before lunch). We 
have a right to expect him to help others. 
As an example of the type of help which he 
can give, the following simple instance 
may be cited. A child was pouring a cup of 
milk and, as he tried to empty the bottle, 
he spilt some of the milk. He helped the 
teacher clean it up. Perhaps with more ex- 
perience in helping to clean up, the child 
will be ready and willing to assume respon- 
sibility for the entire process. 

By helping the child overcome any fears, 
we are helping him toward desirable inde- 
pendence. Encouraging motor development 
to the point in which the child senses a feel- 
ing of being equal to other children in the 
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group will also aid in the attainment of in- 
dependence. 

How are we helping the child grow from 
non-social interests toward social codpera- 
tion? By providing materials and whole- 
some experiences, we are aiding the child in 
social growth. We can rely upon materials 
especially blocks, climbing apparatus, and 
sand to invite conversation and coéperative 
play among members of the group. 

The picture which I have tried to draw is 
one showing the child’s development from 
the egocentric, non-social child to a child 
who desires companionship and whose in- 
terests in other children bring him social 
contacts. Out of this interest in others we 
may hope to build some sense of considera- 
tion, justice, tolerance and so forth, but we 
cannot move more quickly than the child’s 
development permits. It is quite obvious 
that to attain consideration for others, the 


child must first become interested in others 
and aware of his relationship to them. From 
this point we may hope to move towards 
the ultimate goals of social living. These 
goals are well expressed in an article by 
Howard K. Beale in a recent number of the 
Progressive Education Magazine. He gives 
us the main purpose of education “. .. to 
teach children to think for themselves, to 
prepare them to adjust to the rapidly 
changing world in which we live, to give 
them the desire and capacity to help create 
a better social order, to prepare them for 
cultivated living and the rich use of leisure 
that machines make possible in a world 
organized for social purpose. . . .’” 

Are we as nursery school teachers help- 
ing children take the first steps in moving 
toward the main purpose of education? 


1 Progressive Education Magazine, February, 1934. 


Who Makes a Garden 


Who rears four walls around a little plot, 
Some still, secluded spot, 

And digs and sows therein, has done a thing 
Beyond his reckoning. 

In one small, fended space, 

Beauty and deep, untellable content 
Make their abiding-place, 

And measureless peace is pent. 

There time takes note of tender happenings: 

The shimmer of a butterfly’s blue wings 
Above the clustered phlox; 

A spider’s will to work a miracle 
Between two hollyhocks; 

A hidden cricket’s humble prophecies, 

A brown bird by a pool, and all that goes 

Into the lovely lifetime of a rose; 

A pansy’s lore, and little questing bees’ 
Strange sweet biographies. 


Nancy Byrp TurRNER, in A Riband on My Rein. 
(Hartford, Conn.: Edwin Valentine Mitchell.) 








An All-Day Nursery School Set-Up 


HELEN CHRISTIANSON 
Director, Manhattanville Nursery School, New York City 


work, pauses inside the nursery school 

door to report for three-year-old 
Carmelita on the daily chart. She was in 
bed last night at 7:30, up this morning at 
7:00, and will be called for this afternoon at 
5:45. 

This record is more than a simple legend 
of daily routine. It suggests the story of a 
neighborhood in which mothers and fathers 
must work in some industry in order to pro- 
vide the barest essentials of living. For the 
set-up on the one hand, one must visualize 
dark hallways, seemingly endless stairs, and 
drab, poorly ventilated “railroad apart- 
ments” in an old city district as yet un- 
touched by model housing projects. 

On the other hand, picture the sunny 
colorful playroom and roof of the Nursery 
School equipped with play materials rich in 
constructive possibilities. It is here that 
Carmelita spends half of her waking hours 
each week. With her are sixteen two- and 
three-year-olds—Americans, all, but with 
features, coloring, and speech indicative of 
widely varying national and cultural back- 
grounds. In this carefully-planned environ- 
ment from eight to ten hours daily for five 
days in the week, what are the possibilities 
for a new deal in social development for 
these children of hard-working, under-privi- 
leged parents? 

In setting up our program, we are consid- 
ering the question primarily from the fol- 
lowing angles: 

What are the basic developmental needs 
of these two- and three-year-olds with refer- 
ence to establishing desirable social relation- 
ships? 

How may we adults (parents and teach- 
ers) arrive at common understandings and 
techniques in order that children’s learnings 
may be consistent? 


A" 8:15 A.M., Mrs. C., on her way to 


In canvasing the developmental needs of 
our group in learning to live together equi- 


tably and happily, there are four outstand- 
ing requisites: 

1. The development of speech. 

2. Growth of motor skills involved in habits 

of self-help. 

3. Progress in ability to enjoy and partici- 

pate in social experiences and activities. 

4. Building up elementary social under- 

standings and techniques essential to 
equitable living. 

With our two- and three-year-olds we 
find a special need for language develop- 
ment. In the first place, more than half of 
them come from homes where two lan- 
guages are spoken and in these instances it 
is natural that the mother, usually less 
proficient in English than the father, should 
use the homely idioms of her native tongue 
with the young child. In the second place, 
all the children are members of an extreme- 
ly busy household where mothers, away 
most of the day, must of necessity use 
evenings and week-ends for cooking, clean- 
ing, and washing. Hence, time and oppor- 
tunity for conversation directly with the 
children are apt to be confined largely to 
situations involving their physical care or 
to moments when some apparently unde- 
sirable activity must be curbed. 

This situation then throws a heavy re- 
sponsibility on the nursery school for fos- 
tering a normal language development and 
for helping children learn to substitute ap- 
propriate words and phrases for more 
primitive methods of crying, grabbing, or 
slapping to get what they want. 

For example, study of Carmelita’s lan- 
guage records at two years and three months 
led to the following conclusions as to need 
for teacher’s guidance in social situations. 


Carmelita, from a Spanish-speaking home, 
is frequently using language expressions 
which cannot be understood by adults (syl- 
lables apparently enjoyed for sound and 
rhythm), many single words, some groups 
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of two words, and a few groups of three and 
four words. Her chief method of getting what 
she wants from others is by snatching. As 
she is quick, she usually succeeds; but often 
leaves a loud outery in her wake. This re- 
sponse is apparently as interesting to her as 
the object she has just acquired. 

Carmelita needs the teacher’s guidance in 
substituting verbal expression for motions 
and syllables, thus increasing her vocabu- 
lary and satisfaction in desirable social con- 
tacts. In encountering social difficulties, the 
teacher can help by going with her to the 
other child and suggesting a verbal pattern 
to meet her needs. 


The following summary was made after 
thoughtful consideration of Bob’s records 
during that same period: 


Bob, at two years and six months, has no 
larger vocabulary than Carmelita, although 
three months older and with no dual lan- 
guage handicap. From the standpoint of so- 
cial development, he is frequently very 
negativistic both with adults and children. 
He needs guidance in gaining more vocabu- 
lary. His enjoyment of motor vehicles sug- 
gests an easy point of departure for this. He 
also needs assistance in expressing his ex- 
periences verbally. With an increase of 
vocabulary, he can be aided in meeting social 
difficulties. 


From this year’s records, thirteen months 
later, the following incident is taken: 


Bob was riding his tricycle up and down 
two sets of inclined boards. Carmelita was 
pulling a wagon over the same route. Of 
their own accord, they were going in the 
same direction (having learned through 
many experiences and explanations that it 
is more fun to go over one way and back the 
other). Carmelita said, “I want the bicycle 
now.” Bob nodded his head, but added, 
“Then pretty soon it’s my turn.” They ex- 
changed vehicles several times. Once Car- 
melita had to be reminded by the teacher 
that Bob was waiting when she was inclined 
to unduly prolong her turn with the tricycle. 


Our three-year-olds who were with us 
last year are now using speech not only to 
satisfy material desires but to secure in- 
formation, establish social contacts, and 
express ideas, likes, and dislikes. 


Development of motor skills involved in 
habits of self-help is essential from a social 
standpoint in order that the child may have 
the satisfaction of being an independent 
member of the family and of the larger 
groups at the nursery school. Look!” (call- 
ing attention to success in some undertak- 
ing) “Let me!” and “I do it myself!’ are 
expressions frequently heard in connection 
with washing, dressing, and putting on 
wraps. In play activities in a group situ- 
ation, it is equally important to be self- 
reliant. 

Nancy had been carried up and down 
stairs and lifted over obstacles up until the 
time she entered Nursery School at two 
years. The following observation made 
three months later indicated real progress 
in self-help. 


Nancy had just come to the roof. She 
stood looking about, then started toward one 
end where several children were playing with 
blocks. But there was an obstacle in the way 
—a low board wall about fifteen inches high. 
She tried to climb over and succeeded in 
placing one foot on the other side. When she 
attempted to get the other foot over, it un- 
balanced her somewhat and she retreated, 
bringing the first foot back. She tried again 
and this time slowly slid across the flat sur- 
face of the top in a sitting position until she 
was able to get her other foot to the opposite 
side. She then stepped to the ground. 


When one becomes a self-reliant member 
of a group it is soon possible to go a step 
farther and become a coéperating member. 
One afternoon, Nancy overheard the teach- 
er say to some three-year-olds who had 
asked for music that they were to put the 
blocks away first so there would be room 
to dance. She found an empty block wagon 
and, though her mother arrived during 
the activity, worked without stopping un- 
til it was filled. Much to her mother’s sur- 
prise, she still seemed unwilling to go home 
which was unusual for her. Music had not 
yet started but she finally made it clear 
that this was what she was waiting for. 
Mrs. R., an understanding person, in her 
turn coéperated by staying ten minutes 
longer so that Nancy could participate. 
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This brings us to the third developmental 
need from the standpoint of learning to 
live with others; namely, the need for find- 
ing growing satisfactions in wholesome, 
happy, social experiences and activities, of 
which music furnishes a good illustration. 
In our situation, we think of music as in 
much the same category as picture books, 
blocks, housekeeping equipment, and other 
play materials available in the room or on 
the roof for the children’s use. In this en- 
vironment, each child is learning to make 
his own choices regarding materials and 
activities. Often his play may be individ- 
ual; but, as often as not, because he is in a 
social setting, his play may be carried on 
in close proximity to that of another child 
and there may be some fleeting social con- 
tact between the two. If it leads to satis- 
faction, it is apt to be repeated presently. 
Many of the social activities of nursery 
school children might be described as con- 
current rather than codperative. This is 
largely true of rhythmic responses to music. 
Some one may be looking at a picture-book 
yet tapping his foot to music to which two 
or three are dancing all around the room, 
while another, walking toward the door, 
chances for the moment to catch the 
rhythm in his step. And, in the corner near 
the piano, perhaps someone is trying to hop 
on one foot. Others, absorbed in play with 
various materials, may show at first no 
overt response to the music; then, later, 
one comes up with a doll, and says, “Sing 
about this.’”” Two or three others hurry off 
to get dolls before the song begins and the 
newcomer finds it is more fun when several 
babies ride “Up and down again,” are put 
to sleep, or dance to the music. Such ex- 
periences are paving the way for satisfac- 
tion in more highly organized play later on. 

Truly codperative play involving music 
at this age occurs only occasionally, usually 
involves a small number of children, and 
is of short duration. Of this latter type, 
some of our group have enjoyed playing 
boat, train, or bus with requests for ap- 
propriate songs while riding, dramatizing 
going to bed and getting up in the morn- 
ing, “Ring around the Rosy,” “Polly Per- 
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kin,” and playing “birthday.” Of the last, 
we make a simple, yet happy occasion at 
afternoon lunch time with candlelights and 
cookies, milk or cocoa, followed by singing 
and rhythmic play. This experience is now 
and then repeated in the spontaneous 
dramatic play of three-year-olds. A table 
is set, songs are sung and some one climbs 
on the piano bench asking ‘‘What would 
you like?”’ Then she turns to the keyboard 
to sing and “‘play”’ the selections requested, 
often with surprisingly accurate rhythm. 
Because of the meager home backgrounds 
of many of the children, opportunities are 
provided for rich and varied experiences. 
The teacher who goes on errands to the 
neighborhood drygoods or hardware store, 
carpenter’s shop or florist’s, is usually ac- 
companied by two or three children. Once 
in a while it is necessary to take a street 
car or bus to reach the destination. Oc- 
casionally, someone comes with a roomy 
car to take a little group for a ride along 
Riverside Drive or through Central Park. 
These shared experiences are much talked 
about and cherished. Weeks or months lat- 
er, a three-year-old will say ‘‘You ’member 
when .’ Such happy occasions, with 
their resultant satisfaction, form, we think, 
the finest impetus for progress in ability to 
enjoy and participate in social activities. 
What are we doing to build up elemen- 
tary social understandings and techniques 
essential to equitable living? The uses of 
materials in the social setting of the nursery 
school provide many opportunities in our 
long day and full year’s program (without 
vacation interruptions) for learnings vital 
to happiness and well-being at this early 
age level. The following will serve as illus- 
trations of understandings gradually being 
built up through consistent guidance. 





A toy belongs, for the time being, to the 
child who has first secured it. 

A second child desiring the same object 
learns to accept (and later, on his own 
initiative, to find) another like it or a satis- 
factory substitute. 

A child inclined to hoard all the blocks or 
all the dolls or all the dishes, learns to choose 
that part of the collection which he wants 
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most, and to allow another child to satisfy 
his needs, too. 

A child who leaves one toy to obtain an- 
other learns that once he has left it, it is fair 
for someone else to have a turn. (A three- 
year-old was recently overheard to say to a 
two-year-old who returned for something 
which suddenly became alluring when seen 
in another’s possession, ‘‘But you left it!’’) 

It can be fun to take turns provided the 
period of waiting is short. Gradually one 
learns to show consideration for others: By 
using such equipment as tricycles, wagons, 
slide, or tower gym, so as to avoid accidents 
to bystanders or participants; by choosing 
appropriate places for certain types of play, 
as a secluded corner for block building, a big 
open space for riding tricycle; by looking at 
and talking about another child’s block build- 
ing instead of knocking it over; by asking to 
come into a play corner or box someone else 
is occupying as a house or garage; by re- 
fraining from noisy activities during music 
time or when some children are resting or 
sleeping in an adjoining room. 

Children are learning to defend their own 
rights to play materials, they have chosen 
for use by saying “It’s mine,” or “It’s my 
turn now,” and when unsuccessful, to ask 
for adult help instead of crying. (It marked 
a real advance in Mary’s social develop- 
ment the other day when instead of con- 
tinued crying because something was 
snatched away, she accepted the teacher’s 
suggestion and demanded it; when, still un- 
successful, she turned to the teacher and 
said, “I can’t do it by myself. You come and 
help me.”’ The teacher said, “It’s Mary’s; 
she wants it,” and Mary with more courage 
again went forward saying, “It’s mine,” 
whereupon the two-year-old who had previ- 
ously just laughed and said ‘‘No,” handed 
it over and walked away to something else.) 


Up to this point we have been consider- 
ing a program for social development as 
seen in action in a nursery school where the 
children are spending approximately half 
their waking hours each week. Now what 
about the other half? Can we hope to plan 
for coédperation between home and school 
in the direction of our ideal of integrated 
experiences and unified learnings with fami- 
lies handicapped at the outset by poor 
housing, strenuous work, minimum wages, 


and in many instances insufficient food 
and clothing? 

We have planned, for our primary ap- 
proach, to enlist understanding and a be- 
ginning toward codperation through in- 
dividual conferences and home visits which 
must be made in the evening or sometimes 
on Saturday afternoon and Sunday. 

We have some definite object, or pur- 
pose, in mind as we make these home visits. 
For instance three of the children were ill, 
and missed our Christmas party at the 
Nursery School. We called at the homes to 
get the health report and to leave the Christ- 
mas gifts. The first visit to a home is us- 
ually a social visit, though at all times we 
strive to place emphasis on suggested steps 
for school and home coéperation in foster- 
ing child development. In order to facilitate 
our progress in making each home call 
count, we are using this outline in writing 
up these visits: 


Home Environment 
Home Provision for Health Activities 
Home Provision for Play Activities 
. Family Relationships 

a. Occupation of parents 

b. Family background 

c. Economic status 

d. Relationship between different mem- 

bers of the family 

5. Family Relationships with Nursery Staff 
6. Suggested Steps for School-Home Co- 
operation in Fostering Child Develop- 
ment 


Poe 


Before starting out for the visit, we look 
up the last record to see what problems are 
listed under steps for School-Home Co- 
operation in Fostering Child Development; 
these in addition to the particular purpose 
for the visit will better enable the staff to 
make the contact with parents really prove 
to be valuable. 

This year, in addition to our plan for 
home visits, we added an individual con- 
ference with each parent at midyear as a 
means of finding out to what extent social 
learnings in the school situation were carry- 
ing over into the home, and also as a point 
of departure for discussing next steps for 
wholesome growth in parent-child relation- 
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ships. The following outline was used as a 
basis for these interviews: 


“In the nursery school, all through the 
day, we are trying to help children learn 
how to live with other people. We hope 
that what they are learning to do here they 
will do at home, too. Thinking about —____ 
in September and now, have you noticed 
that he has learned or changed for instance 


1. In doing things for himself as compared 
with dependence on older people for help 
In dressing? 
Putting on wraps? 
Going to toilet? 
Washing? 
2. In coéperating with grown-up when asked 
to do something, does he now 
Go on playing? (ignoring request) 
Say ‘‘no’’? 
Do it unwillingly because he has to? 
Do it willingly? 
Has he changed in this respect since 
September? 

3. In trying to get something he wants very 
much but which is being used by another, 
does he now 

Cry or scream? 
Grab or fight for it? 
tive it up and go away? 
Use words? (If so, what does he say?) 
Has he changed in this respect since 
September? 
4. In talking, does he more than before 


Enter into conversation? 
Ask questions (what, why, how)? 
Use language in dramatic play, or play 
with toys? 
Remember and talk about something 
he has enjoyed? 
5. Have you noticed any instances in which 
he has shown thoughtfulness or con- 
sideration for others? Illustrate. 


These conferences have proved helpful 
and enlightening both to parents and staff 
members and have made for a better un- 
derstanding, appreciation, and coéperation 
in procedures at home and school. It is our 
plan to use the outline again in June for a 
second informal check-up. 

In the above description of an education- 
al program in action, we have attempted 
to show that in fostering the child’s op- 
timal social development, we are thinking 
of his needs not only as they arise during 
the nursery school day, but throughout his 
day of twenty-four hours, seven days in the 
week, 365 days in the year. We must con- 
sider the needs of the young child in terms 
of a curriculum which provides for tolerant 
understanding, adaptations to make the 
most intelligent use of one’s environment, 
and creative self-expression. Finally, we 
must provide definite means for school and 
home coéperation if we are to bring about 
a new deal in social development for under- 
privileged children. 


The Pear Tree 


In this squalid, dirty dooryard, 
Where the chickens scratch and run, 
White, incredible, the pear tree 
Stands apart and takes the sun, 


Mindful of the eyes upon it, 

Vain of its new holiness, 

Like the waste-man’s little daughter 
In her first communion dress. 


Epna St. VINCENT MILLAY in Poems 














Social Development on Three Age Levels 


AGNES BuRKE, CHARLOTTE GARRISON, ALICE THORN, ALICE DALGLIESH 


Assistant Principal of Kindergarten and Teachers in Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City 


E social order of today is a closely 
integrated one. To be satisfactory 
members of society, we must know 

how to live constructively with other 
people. To learn this we must have oppor- 
tunity for contacts with people, for working 
in a group, for developing a sense of social 
responsibility. In addition to this we need 
to know something about the world in 


periences, and that out of these grow other 
phases of subject matter. A large part of 
early school experience has to do with learn- 
ing to live happily, comfortably and con- 
structively with other people. This is one 
phase of social science and it is the most im- 
portant thing that children learn in kinder- 
garten and first grade. 

Children also have a great interest in the 





First Toy Shop made by four-year-olds. 


which we live. We need to be able to inter- 
pret the activities going on around us—not 
as isolated activities, but in their relation to 
the social order. Information is of value 
chiefly to the extent to which it clarifies so- 
cial experiences and aids us to make our ad- 
justments in social living. 

In Horace Mann kindergarten and first 
grade, these opportunities for social contact 
and for developing social responsibility plus 
knowledge and understanding of the world 
in which we live constitute what we call 
“Social Science.” It may readily be seen 
that a large part of the kindergarten-first 
grade curriculum is made up of social ex- 


activities going on around them and a de- 
sire for information about the world in gen- 
eral. It is the teacher’s responsibility to 
give children correct information and ade- 
quate explanations in the degree to which 
they are interested and able to assimilate such 
information. More important still, children 
should be shown how they may get informa- 
tion for themselves, and how to use in- 
formation when they have acquired it. 

In the Horace Mann four- and five-year- 
old Kindergartens and first grade, there is 
a definite attempt to integrate the organiza- 
tion so that the children’s experiences will 
result in continuous growth. This integra- 
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tion is provided for by records handed on 
from one group to another and by discus- 
sions between the teachers of the three 
groups, so that each group has a clear idea 
of what the others are doing. In order to 
illustrate this continuous development, we 
have selected typical social science experi- 
ences on all three age levels. These illus- 





Second Toy Store made by four-year-old group. 


trations draw clearly the very different 
stages of development in the three groups 
as well as different types of social science 
experiences. In all groups, the emphasis is 
on a variety of simple social experiences 
rather than on a few elaborate and highly 
organized ones. 

In the four-year-old group, activities are 
varied and usually of short duration. Much 
of the play is stimulated by materials. The 
large yard blocks, packing boxes, and 
wheeled toys provided in the playground 
naturally stimulate a good deal of active 
play. Indoor play is also influenced by ma- 
terials such as blocks, dolls, and doll furni- 
ture. Towards the end of the year, there 
may be a central interest involving a num- 
ber of children with others on the fringe of 
the activity; but, in general, interests are 
short and involve individuals or a small 
group. The play of the children in this 
group is less influenced by teacher sugges- 
tion than that of the children in other 


groups. 
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In the five-year-old group, activities are 
of two types; those of short duration, and 
others which may last over a considerable 
period of time (a week, ten days, two 
weeks). Materials still play a part in stimu- 
lating play, but ideas play a still larger 
part; and materials are pressed into service 
to carry out an idea. The idea of playing 
boat, for example, will stimulate the chil- 
dren to find materials suitable for carrying 
out their plan and chairs, boxes, or blocks 
may be the medium selected. Towards the 
end of the year there are a number of ac- 
tivities that involve a large group of chil- 
dren, and the whole group may be partici- 
pating by their interest. The five-year-old 
children enjoy a certain amount of organi- 
zation, take and use many suggestions from 
teachers and children, and are able to par- 
ticipate in general group meetings. 

In the first grade, while there are still a 
number of individual activities of short 
duration, there is usually some group inter- 
est involving most of the children. These 
group interests are more highly organized 
and more centralized. There is much more 
correlation with other phases of the chil- 
dren’s work, though absolute correlation is 
by no means necessary and may not, in 
some cases, be especially desirable. 

The following accounts of the activities 
in the three group levels are typical of the 
children’s experiences in social science. 


TYPICAL EXPERIENCES OF THREE GROUPS 


I. A simple situation involving personal social 
relationships 
Four-Year-Old Kindergarden. The popu- 
larity of the rocking horse with one group re- 
sulted in the children scrambling for turns 
and pushing each other off. At first the 
teacher helped in the adjustment by using a 
song to regulate the length of the turn 
(Ride-a-Cock Horse). When the song was 
over, the next child had a turn. The problem 
was how to know which child was the next 
one. If there were only a few children wait- 
ing, they could remember who had had a 
turn; but many children waiting for turns 
complicated the matter. The children had 
different ways of working this out, with 
varying degrees of help from the teachers. 
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One year, when the horse was especially 
popular a child brought a chair and sat down 
near the horse to be ready. Others brought 
chairs until there was a long line. The first 
child had a turn; then the others moved up 
one place. The older children did this suc- 
cessfully but the younger ones sat still and 
the older ones got in ahead of them. The 
younger children did not mind this for the 
fun of moving up in the line or just sitting 
in such an interesting way was sufficient for 
them. If they remarked that they had not 
had a turn, the teacher aided in this ad- 
justment. 

The children at this group level are satis- 
fied with very simple organization, their 
main object is to participate in the activity 
in some form or other. 

Five-Year-Old Kindergarten. The swinging 
ropes always lead to a good deal of scram- 
bling and pushing for turns. Usually the 
children cannot make their own adjustment. 
If this is the case, a group meeting is called 
(the ropes are used late in the year when the 
children are able to discuss difficulties in a 
group meeting, not at the beginning when 
the teacher would have to make all the ad- 
justments). The children and teacher talk 
over the problem, decide that it will be best 
to take turns, and where will be the best 
place to wait. They usually stand on the 
lockers waiting for a turn. The difficulty of 
estimating the length of time arises and calls 
for discussion. At first the children have to 
be helped with this. They estimate turns 
roughly by the length of time, sometimes 
they can really count the number of turns. 
Very soon the children are able to take over 
almost the entire adjustment of this activity. 

First Grade. On the playground there is a 
swing. Most of the children in the first grade 
had been in kindergarten the year before and 
had had experience with adjustments of this 
kind. When the children entered the play- 
ground about eight of them ran for the 
swing, an argument followed, one child 
said, ‘‘We could take turns’’; and all agreed 
to this. An argument followed as to who 
should have the first turn but the children 
settled this by giving the swing to the one 
who had his hands on it first. The others got 
in line. While the first turn was being taken 
four children left the group because they did 
not want to wait for turns, and went off to 
do something else. Another argument arose 
on the question, how long is a turn? The 


children agreed that thirty swings would be 
a turn. The waiting children counted and the 
turns were taken without further argument. 
The teacher observed this activity but did 
not participate. She would have participated 
had the children not been able to make the 
adjustment themselves. 


II. A situation in which information is used 


in the making of social adjustment 


Many of our adult social difficulties arise 
because those concerned are misinformed or 
lack information about some matter. It is 
important to help children to see that know- 
ing more about a thing sometimes solves a 
difficulty, and that arguments may often be 
settled by getting more facts. 

Four-Year-Old Kindergarten. The popular- 
ity of the milk wagon led to difficulty, as 
everyone wished to deliver milk. The teacher 
pointed out that everyone does not deliver 
milk but that some have it delivered to 
them, and suggested that some children have 
houses to which milk is delivered. This 
worked for a short time but soon everyone 
was again delivering milk. This time they 





Fishing in a boat, the first boat made by the 
four-year-old group. 


used a variety of vehicles—boats, wagon 
trains—and almost any object to represent 
a milk bottle. At this age, information does 
help in solving difficulties but the children 
accept only such information as fits in with 
their organization. 

Five-Year-Old Kindergarten. Tommy and 
David were playing with boats, putting en- 
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velopes on the boats for mail. Tommy 
wanted all the mail for his boat (a freighter) 
and told David that passenger boats did not 
carry mail. David objected to the loss of his 
share of the mail and a fight ensued. The 
teacher discussed the matter with the two 
boys, but Tommy remained unconvinced. A 
group discussion followed. Tommy was still 
unconvinced until the teacher showed a pic- 
ture of a passenger boat which indicated 
clearly that it was carrying mail. This con- 
vinced Tommy and the play proceeded with 
the mail divided between the boats. 

First Grade. A child made a seaplane with- 

out a propeller. The group criticized this but 
as he could not 
be convinced 
that the plane 
should have a 
propeller, argu- 
ment continued, 
each side assert- 
ing its position 
but offering no 
proof except in- 
dividual opinion. 
The teacher gave 
guidance which 
helped the chil- 
dren to see that 
it might be pos- 
sible to settle 
the argument by 
consulting an au- 
thority on the 
subject. In this case, books and pictures were 
used as the higher authority and the ques- 
tion was settled satisfactorily. 
III. A situation in which information ts used 
to raise the play to a more meaningful and 
intelligent level (incidentally, in two cases 
aiding in social adjustment) 

Four-Year-Old Kindergarten. The children 
were playing mail plane. They flew around 
the room, stopping every now and then to 
put a letter in some other child’s hand. The 
teacher suggested that airplanes do not de- 
liver mail in this way, and told how mail is 
delivered. The children were interested in 
the information but completely ignored it 
in their play, preferring to deliver by hand. 

Five-Year-Old Kindergarten. A group of 
children had built an airport with blocks and 
were using wooden planes they had made. 
Another group was playing house. As the 
planes from the airport flew over the house 





Our Toy Shop made by five-year-old group. 
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they sometimes touched the people in the 
house and annoyed them by making a good 
deal of noise. The teacher discussed this with 
the children who offered no solution for the 
difficulty. They were much interested to 
hear that airplanes were not allowed to fly 
low over houses or to make unnecessary 
noises. After this the play proceeded with 
a good deal more thinking on the part of the 
aviators. Other suggestions were made as to 
flying, turning, landing and many of these 
were adopted by the children. 

First Grade. A group of children were play- 
ing on the floor with boats which were ply- 
ing up and down an imaginary river. There 
were many boat 
disasters due to col- 
lisions. These were 
so much enjoyed 
that the play would 
soon have degener- 
ated into disorgan- 
ized and meaning- 
less activity. At a 
group meeting, the 
teacher _ brought 
about a discussion 
of similar boat sit- 
uations in real life. 
Are there many 
shipwrecks? Why 
not? This led to a 
study of boat sig- 
nals and of river 
traffic. Information 
was gained from books, from an excursion, and 
from a personal interview with the captain of 
a boat. After these experiences the floor play 
took an entirely new trend. Boat collisions 
were rare and if one occurred, it was as much 
deplored as a similar accident in real life. 


IV. A situation which may aid in the forma- 


tion of certain desirable social attitudes 

Four-Year-Old Kindergarten. Yukiko was a 
Japanese child who spoke very little En- 
glish. The children were told of this diffi- 
culty at the beginning of the year and, in- 
stead of being impatient with her inability 
to make herself understood, all through the 
year they tried to teach her English. In 
order that the children might know how 
Yukiko dressed in Japan, the teacher asked 
the mother if the child might come to school 
one day in Japanese clothes. 

Five-Year-Old Kindergarten. A Chinese 
student came to do practice teaching in the 
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room. The children asked ‘‘Who is that queer 
woman?” The teacher explained, emphasiz- 
ing the fact that Miss Chong would be able 
to tell them many interesting things about 


war. She said that playing with guns was a 
poor habit to get into, that the school had a 
general rule prohibiting the use of toy or 
make-believe guns, and discussed the reasons 





Playing boat, the five-year-old group. 


China. The children began to ask questions 
and the teacher suggested that Miss Chong 
make a story about the things she did as a 
little girl. Emphasis was kept on similari- 
ties as well as differences. 


Our Post Office, first-grade group. 


One day the children built a boat of blocks 
and called it a “‘war boat.” A good deal of 
shooting ensued. The teacher called a group 
meeting to discuss the fact that, while we 
we do have a navy, we are not at present at 


for this rule with them. It had a marked 
effect on the play. On another occasion when 
war was being discussed pro and con, a five- 
year-old child said: ‘If a man kills another 
man, he gets put in jail. When there is a war 





and a lot of people kill each other, why 
don’t we put them in jail?” 

First Grade. There is sometimes a tendency 
on the part of children to make fun of a 
member of the group who is different, es- 
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pecially in the matter of dress. Children of 
this age are beginning to have more of a voice 
in the type of clothing they wear. Many of 
them for the first time do not have to wear 
leggings in winter and they make life miser- 
able for a child who is required to do so. On 
one occasion when this situation arose, there 
was a group discussion about the wisdom of 
people dressing according to individual 
needs. Some children catch cold more easily 
than others, some authorities (parents, doc- 
tors) think it is unwise to go barelegged. This 
discussion led to a changed attitude to- 
wards the child who had to wear leggings, 
and a changed attitude towards individual 
differences and needs. 


There are other situations which might 
be discussed if space permitted. Analysis of 


a group interest on the three levels would 
show the simplest and most fragmentary 
play in the four-year-old group, more or- 
ganized play in the five-year-old group, and 
still more organized activity in the first 
grade. Further analysis of social responsi- 
bilities taken by the group would show a 
very definite advance in the older groups, 
and an ability in the children to assume 
these responsibilities without teacher sug- 
gestion. 

In the few illustrations given here we 
have tried to show the growth of social or- 
ganization, the possibilities for the develop- 
ment of social attitudes, and the part that 
information may play in the social life of 
the child. 


Resolution Passed by the National Council of Childhood Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 28, 1934 


Be It Resolved, That the National Council of Childhood Education express to the Department 
of Superintendence its appreciation for selecting the following topic for one of the discussion 
groups of the Cleveland convention, ‘‘What should be the objectives, scope and delimiting princi- 
ples of a satisfactory educational program for children under six years of age, the pre-school and 
kindergarten group.’”’ The Council also wishes to thank the Chairman of the group, W. H. Kirk, 
Superintendent of Schools, East Cleveland, for assuming leadership; 


And Be It Resolved, That the National Council of Childhood Education commend Harry 
Hopkins, director of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, for his sponsorship of the 
nursery school project in his emergency educational relief plans; 


And Be It Further Resolved, That we, representing the primary, kindergarten and nursery school 
groups served by the Office of Education, express to Dr. Zook, U. 8. Commissioner of Education 
our thanks for assigning Dr. Mary Dabney Davis to take charge of this part of the Emergency 
educational Program; 


THe NaTionaL Councit oF CuHILDHOOD EpvucaTIon desires to go on record as expressing its 
belief in the need of maintaining and furthering educational opportunities for the preschool 
child. 
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Housing Conditions and Children 


Epita ELMER Woop 
On the Staff of the Public Works Administration, Washington, D. C. 


OUSING is a term covering the struc- 
tural plant, indoors and out, within 
which homes exist and home-making 

takes place. It supplies the ecological fac- 
tors influencing favorably or unfavorably 
the physical and social development of chil- 
dren in their homes. Its effects are direct 
and indirect. 

Housing cannot be limited to what is in- 
doors. The first requisites of good housing 
are abundant air and light, including ample 
sunlight, which depend, not on what is 
within, but on the open spaces surrounding 
a house and the height and location of 
neighboring buildings. Good housing in- 
volves safe out-door play space for children 
and out-door recreation space for adults 
quite as truly as rooms in which to sleep, 
eat, bathe or prepare food. And since we 
are social beings, influenced by our neigh- 
bors (children more than adults, young chil- 
dren more than older ones) the full benefits 
of good housing cannot be realized through 
single good houses scattered among bad 
ones, but only through the creation of good 
neighborhoods large enough to maintain 
wholesome social characteristics of their 
own. 

The Home was the original educational 
institution from which the School has re- 
ceived partial delegated authority. Large as 
that delegation has been, what remainsis 
greater. A relative count of days and hours 
spent at home and at school from birth to 
maturity is overwhelmingly in favor of the 
home. Still more important is the home’s 
priority in time. There has been increasing 
recognition of the réle of beginnings in the 
development of the child. Emphasis has 
shifted from grammar school to primary 
grades, to kindergarten and pre-school 
years. Nursery schools and parent educa- 
tion are a response to this recognition. The 
fact remains that the most fundamental 
part of a child’s development—of his educa- 


tion in the larger sense—has taken place be- 
fore he reaches school. And his housing has 
furnished the physical conditions under 
which it has occurred. 

What are, in briefest terms, the elements 
of good housing which a child needs for his 
best development? 

1. Sunlight in rooms where he spends his 
waking indoor hours. Fresh air at all 
times, but especially when he is asleep. 

2. A room to himself, if possible. At the 
very least, a quiet room for sleep and 
some place for indoor play. The three 
bedroom standard popularized by the 
British as a minimum for boys, girls and 
parents. 

3. Adequate toilet facilities within the home 
for every family. Adequate water supply 
and bathing facilities. 

4. Adequate repairs and up-keep. 

5. Safe outdoor play space in his own house 
yard. 

6. Trees, grass, and growing plants. 

7. A residential neighborhood of good hous- 
ing and adequate open spaces. 


Not more than a third of our American 
housing meets these conditions, even if we 
omit the last. Another third falls below in 
some respects. The worst third is so far 
below standard as to constitute a serious 
handicap to the children growing up in it. 

Some of this sub-standard housing can- 
not be remedied because it greedily covers 
too much of its lot and other greedy build- 
ings surround it too closely. Some housing 
is hopeless because it has been starved of 
repairs so long that it is no longer worth re- 
pairing. The shack or cabin type in rural 
setting or on the outskirts of towns has 
never been anything but a makeshift. For 
all such, the only hope is demolition, or 
what is now being talked of, rather loosely 
as slum clearance. 

Before the depression brought the federal 
government into the picture, discussion of 
slum clearance in the United States seemed 
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rather remote from reality. But it has now 
become the meeting point of the Recovery 
Program and the New Deal. In the cam- 
paign to put men to work, the Housing Di- 
vision of the Public Works Administration 
has been authorized, so far, to lend $150,- 
000,000 to limited dividend housing com- 
panies or to public housing authorities, or 
to expend it through the Federal Emer- 
gency Housing Corporation for slum clear- 
ance and housing of low income groups. 
There is also an assignment of $25,000,000 
for subsistence homesteads. If this turns 
out to be all, we shall have had, at least, a 
series of interesting demonstrations in vari- 
ous sections of the country. 

Logically, however, if public opinion is 
sufficiently awake to ask for it, housing 
ought to take, from now on, an increasingly 
prominent place in the Recovery Program, 
because it is self-liquidating. (The 30% 
grants are an exception, where they occur.) 
Principal and interest of all housing loans 
are repaid out of rents, not out of taxes. It 
should, therefore, be possible, without af- 
fecting national, state, or municipal credit, 
to continue housing loans long after it is 
necessary to call a halt on the non-produc- 
tive forms of public works. Whether this 
will actually take place, is not yet known. 

As a third of American families need 
radically better housing than they now have, 
or than they had at the height of the pros- 
perity era, it is obvious that here is a want 
big enough and wide enough spread to keep 
the wheels of industry turning for the next 
twenty years, provided the technical and 
economic problems involved can be satis- 
factorily worked out. 

If this vast re-housing enterprise is un- 
dertaken, what may we hope from it in 
terms of the social development of children? 
Better physical and mental health, less nerv- 
ous instability, fewer problem children, 
less delinquency. On what do we base such 
hopes? What do we actually know of the 
effect of good or bad housing on children? 
Especially the effect of a change from bad 
to good? 

One class of evidence is found in the writ- 
ings of experts on child culture. Dr. Thom 
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in his Everyday Problems of the Everyday 
Child calls attention to the impossibility of 
finding space and quiet in a crowded tene- 
ment for the well regulated routine life so 
necessary to the physical and mental wel- 
fare of children. He says the situation de- 
mands the attention of social and govern- 
mental agencies. 

There is ample statistical evidence to 
show lower death rates and sickness rates 
in good housing than in bad, and better 
physical development of children in height 
and weight. 

In the case of delinquency, the connec- 
tion is indirect, but very real. Normally a 
young child plays under his mother’s eyes 
in the house or the house yard. When neigh- 
bor children come to play with him, his 
mother soon learns who are desirable play- 
mates and who are not and acts accordingly. 
The type of city housing which has no play 
space for children, indoors or out, forces 
them onto the sidewalk and beyond their 
mother’s supervision at an age when they 
cannot be expected to use any discrimina- 


tion in choosing their associates. Their | 


characters are putty, their habits in the 
making, their playmates exert almost un- 
limited influence over them. One rotten 
apple may spoil a barrel of sound ones. It 
is not surprising that gangs are formed or 
that boys join them, that some of them may 
not go beyond mischief while others are 
practice schools of crime. 

Dr. Clifford R. Shaw made a study of 
delinquency areas in Chicago (1929) in 
which he plotted the home addresses of 


60,000 truants, delinquents, and young of- © 


fenders on a map of the city divided into 
square mile areas. During the thirty-year 
period over which the addresses were spread 
the high delinquency rates remained always 
in the same areas, the Loop, the Stock- 
yards, and the Lake Calumet industrial dis- 


trict on the South Side, which are also the © 
areas of bad housing. Chicago delinquency | 


rates vary from 19.4 per cent of the total 
male population between ten and sixteen 
years of age in the worst areas to less than 
1 per cent in the best. During that thirty 
years, the racial make-up of the population 
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in the high delinquency areas changed com- 
pletely several times, from Irish and Ger- 
man to Polish, Italian and Negro. Racial 
groups moving into better neighborhoods 
improved in behavior, while the latest- 
comers took over the high delinquency 
rates along with the worn-out housing. 

Similar studies were made with similar 
results in a number of other cities, Phila- 
delphia, Richmond, Cleveland, Denver, 
Seattle and Birmingham, Alabama.! 

For data on the effect of improved hous- 
ing on particular families formerly living in 
slums, we must have recourse to foreign ex- 
perience, chiefly British and Dutch. The 
classic examples are furnished by Liverpool 
during the years 1897-1915, when statis- 
tics were kept before and after slum clear- 
ance and from 70 to 99 per cent of displaced 
families went into the new housing. Gen- 
eral death rates fell after a few years from 
around 50 to 27 per 1000, infant mortality 
from around 300 to 167. The police reported 
a striking improvement in the morale of in- 
habitants. ‘‘In one area, the offenses of resi- 
dents which in 1894, before demolition, 
amounted to 202 per annum, fell in 1904, 
ten years after rebuilding to 84, and in 1912 
to 4; in another area the figures were 170 
per annum in 1901, before demolition com- 
pared with 52 in 1912, after rebuilding; 
whilst in a third area, where practically 
the whole population was rehoused, the 
number of offenses was reduced from 46 to 
14 during a period of even years.’” 

The general testimony in England, Scot- 
land, and Holland is that about 90 per cent 
of a slum population improves physically 
and socially after transplanting, though in 
varying degrees. In general, the old people 
change little, the young much, while chil- 
dren are completely transformed. 

A recent (1931) Sheffield study of 100 
families moved three to four years previ- 
ously from demolished slum districts toa 
municipal cottage estate (single-family 
houses with gardens) confirms the earlier-re- 
ports. There were varying degrees of adap- 


1 National Commission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment, Report on the Causes and Cure of Crime, Vol. II, 1931. 

2 The Housing Problem, John J. Clarke, London, 1920, p. 
218. See also 42nd Annual Report Local Government Board, Part 
II, pp. XXII and XXIII. 
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tation to the new conveniences and new en- 
vironment, with the majority of the younger 
adults doing well and the children showing a 
wonderful improvement, not only in health, 
but in cleanliness, personal habits and what 
the teachers in their school described as 
“‘general tone.” 

Starting at the other end, we have the 
experience of new model towns planned 
from the beginning for wholesome living, 
such as the “English Garden Cities,” 
Letchworth and Welwyn, or Radburn in 
the United States. Letchworth dates from 
1903 and has a population of about 18,000, 
Welwyn from 1920 with about 8000, while 
Radburn, starting in 1928, had only gotten 
to 1200 when the depression temporarily 
checked its development. All have wonder- 
ful health records and a lively lot of happy 
looking youngsters. All have abundant 
parks, playfields, and gardens; and restric- 
tions which will prevent any form of land 
crowding. In all three the community life, 
for all ages, is extraordinarily rich and va- 
ried. The English towns have assorted in- 
dustries and, thanks to the British system 
of government aid to working-class housing, 
are able to provide good housing for all 
grades of labor at rents they can pay. 

In Radburn, without government assist- 
ance, although the parent company limits 
its profits to a six per cent return on the in- 
vestment, it has not been found possible to 
build for low income groups. For families 
with incomes from $3000 up, it is a charm- 
ing place to live, especially for those with 
young children. The Radburn super-block, 
with houses facing on a central park core 
and all automobile traffic routed around the 
edge, provides an attractive outlook, a rest- 
ful atmosphere and a safe refuge for chil- 
dren. Bridges and underpasses connect su- 
per-block with super-block. The Children’s 
House has a nursery school, health center, 
handicraft classes, and dramatic groups. 
Two swimming pools are patronized through 
the summer months by young and old. 
There is horseback riding and tennis, lec- 
ture courses and music, a garden club and 
a forum. 

(continued on page 373) 





Education as Part of the New Housing Programs 


Myra C. Hacker* 


Consulting Architect, Nursery, Kindergarten, Primary Department, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 


OR the last quarter of a century, the 

desirability of slum clearance has been 

unquestioned. Many housing projects 
have been inaugurated since the war. There 
was at that time a general demand on the 
part of progressive reformers and labor 
groups for the abolition of the slums so that 
each individual in this country could main- 
tain the right conditions for social living. 
The Nation felt that they owed the return- 
ing veterans homes “‘fit for heroes to live 
in.” This burst of enthusiasm waned. One 
distinguished visitor from abroad remarked 
that our accomplishment for ten years was 
chiefly in discussion; that the concrete real- 
ization of the dream of good homes for the 
average working-class family was to be 
found in the cities of Great Britain and con- 
tinental Europe, and not in America. 

Our building problem in the large cities 
today is stupendous. As the architect well 
knows, it is not possible to provide adequate 
housing for the occupants of slum areas at 
a cost sufficiently low that the present in- 
habitants can afford to occupy the new 
quarters. 

Past experience has shown that new 
buildings financed with private capital 
erected in slum areas have resulted in driv- 
ing the original occupants into adjoining 
slum areas, thus causing greater congestion, 
higher rentals, and still lower standards of 
living. 

The need for housing conditions that 
furnish better social living is apparent in the 
reports of investigations of crime areas. 
Many solutions are now under considera- 
tion. In America as in European countries, 
a subsidy must be provided if conditions 
are to be improved. The form or type of 
subsidy may vary but in any event must be 
sufficient to permit the incorporation of es- 


* Firm of Hacker & Hacker, Architects, Fort Lee Trust Co. 
Building, Fort Lee, New Jersey. 
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sential social and educational facilities for 
children as well as adults. To secure the 
proper environment and to provide and 
maintain these facilities at a minimum cost 
requires large neighborhood units. 

If we are to provide for adequate social 
living it is more essential that educational, 
social, and economic facilities be provided 
in the new housing for the lower income 
groups than for the groups with higher in- 
comes. We must build to meet higher social 
and educational standards by which our 
work will be judged, if the millions about 
to be spent on housing are, in the future, to 
be considered as well studied, thoroughly 
justified investments. 

Many foreign projects are making the 
fatal mistake of housing thousands of fami- 
lies in buildings that, while representing an 
advance in living conditions, have failed 
miserably in providing an exterior environ- 
ment (and frequently interior as well) that 
have any semblance of domesticity or 
home-making. Instead, these engineering 
projects truly reflecting the machine mind 
of the machine age, stretch away for block 
after block, a monotonous repetition of fac- 
tory-like openings separated by barren, life- 
less wall surfaces utterly devoid of warmth 
or texture and unrivaled for cheerlessness. 
One is impressed that the class we are striv- 
ing to assist are really being regimented 
into buildings that lack a soul. 

The following plan is the expression of 
educational, economic and social objec- 
tives. Ample sunlight and fresh air are pro- 
vided not only for every room but for play 
space and for the surrounding streets as 
well. Each apartment is provided with an 
open air balcony. The plan includes three, 
four, and five room apartments. 

The center section may rise to any de- 
sired number of stories in height and be 
equipped with elevators. The wings may 


_— 
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be walk up apartments or elevators in- 2. The parents have no loss of time or prob- 
am stalled in the locations indicated, if the lems in transporting the children. 

S number of stories warrants. At the base- 3. ini is not exposed to inclement 
ment level, passages connect with other 4. The daily examination safeguards the 
units permitting access to the social and health of the individual child and of the 


, educational facilities of the central unit, group as a whole. 
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on of Preschool Unit 


bjec- ; ; 
. pro- without necessitating exposure to the ele- 5. Mothers may be trained as part-time as- 
sistants to those in charge and so help to 


ments. : : 
pisy Some of the advantages of this arrange- reduce their own and also the operating 
h an ment of the nursery school and the four- as eens 
hree, year-old kindergarten in an apartment The top floor is given over to the pre- 
house over the facilities provided in a pub- school units which, including the kinder- 
y de- lic school system are: garten, are grouped into four sections. 
d be 1, Twenty-four hour service is provided for Around the central hall are the offices for 
may the care of young children. administration, medical examination, the 
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staff, diet kitchen, psychologist, pediatri- 
cian, service, storage of supplies and the iso- 
lation rooms. All are adjacent to the nurs- 
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dren of pre-school age, for younger chil- 
dren of school age in after school hours 
and for older children in after school hours, 
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Apartment Units 


ery school and four-year-old kindergarten 
units. 

The roof space is carefully planned to 
provide play space for adults, for chil- 


Toilet facilities are provided for each group. 
Three infirmaries—one for children, one 


for men, and one for women—with offices 


for doctor, nurse, and dentist, are also 
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located on the roof. Eight solariums al- 
low for use of the roof by convalescents. 
Provision for economic objectives has 
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group, we have endeavored to stress the 
facilities that are essential for this class. In 
order to make these housing conditions and 








“Roof 


been made in the basement and on the 
ground floor level. We find here a com- 
munal laundry, drug store, cooperative 
grocer and butcher, community kitchen 
and restaurant. In sections where tenants 
find cars and trucks a necessity for their 
livelihood, garage facilities are available. 
In this presentation of the special objec- 
tives for the housing of the lower income 


objectives a reality a subsidy must be 
forthcoming from some source, whether it 
be federal, state, municipal, philanthropic 
or from organized labor. If the new housing 
of today is to fulfill the social, economic, 
and educational requirements of the future 
generations, we should make every effort to 
incorporate these objectives insofar as we 
can interpret the future social trends. 








(continued from page 369) 


The Housing Division of the Public 
Works Administration has had these ex- 


periments in community planning in mind 


in formulating its standards. They call for: 


1. The building of complete neighborhoods, 
not scattered houses. 

2. Low land coverage, 60 to 85 per cent open 
space. 





3. Low buildings. 

4. Single-family houses whenever possible. 

5. Provision for grass and trees. 

6. Facilities for the social and recreational 
needs of children and adults. 


If such standards can be brought to the 
masses of the people, can we doubt that the 
children of tomorrow will be healthier and 
happier, or that they will grow into a better 
race of men and women? 





The Status of the Kindergarten 


PART II. SALARIES AND FINANCE 


WILLIAM G. CARR 
Director, Research Division, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


HAT is the annual cost of kinder- 

garten instruction? Do kindergarten 

salaries and other instructional costs 
in 1934 show any significant changes 
since 1930? This article compares data on 
kindergarten expenditures for salaries, sup- 
plies and equipment, in 694 cities for these 
two years. Table 1 presents the data in 
concise form. Facts about classes, pupils, 
and staff appeared in Part I of this series of 
articles.! The third and final article will con- 
cern the general trends and future outlook 
in kindergarten education. 


ToTraL EXPENDITURES 


Current school year.—During the present 
school year there will be spent, in the cities 
covered by this study, $6,574,857 to offer 
instruction in about 7,000 kindergarten 
classes. This represents an average per pupil 
expenditure of $39.95. Since expenditures 
for instruction are the only ones that may be 
separated readily for any particular unit of 
a school system, the study reported in this 
series of articles does not include amounts 
paid for the kindergartens’ share of the cost 
of general administration, building opera- 
tion, or maintenance. The amount spent 
for salaries is, of course, the principal in- 
structional expense. Of ‘the total instruc- 
tional expenditure, 95.50 per cent will go 
for teachers’ salaries; 1.55 per cent toward 
supervisors’ salaries; 2.17 per cent toward 
supplies and equipment; .78 per cent for 
other instructional purposes. 

Change since 1930.—Total expenditures 
in 1930 for kindergarten instruction in the 
same group of cities were $9,390,734. At 
that time, per pupil expenditure averaged 
$51, or 21.67 per cent above the 1934 
figure. While the number of kindergarten 


n. Part I: 


1 Carr, William G. ‘ ‘The Status A the Kind 
ol. 10, No. 6, 


Children and Teachers.’’ Childhood Education. 
March, 1934. 


classes has decreased only 12.2 per cent, 
expenditures for class instruction have de- 
creased 29.99 per cent. 

Reductions have been made more gener- 
ally in supplementary instructional ex- 
penditures, supplies, and equipment. The 
decrease in expenditures for these two 
items has been 65.39 and 44.42 per cent re- 
spectively. The number of supervisors who 
devote full time to kindergartens and 
primary grades only has decreased 28.5 per 
cent.? The amount expended in salaries for 
the whole group of supervisors declined 
39.41 per cent. The total kindergarten 
teaching staff in the cities reporting de- 
creased 18.9 per cent since 1930.? Expendi- 
tures for these teachers’ salaries are lower 
by 28.79 per cent. 


SALARIES OF KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHERS 
Current school year.—The average annual 
salary paid teachers in charge of the present 
kindergarten classes in the cities reporting 
is $1,551. This is slightly above the median 
salary ($1,526) paid in 1932-33 to elemen- 
tary school teachers in 209 cities of 30,000 
to 100,000 population.* In considering 
these salaries it should be remembered that 
kindergarten and nursery school teachers 
as a group have extended professional train- 
ing. Many are college graduates, and some 
have done graduate work.‘ Two-thirds of 
the 332 directing teachers employed dur- 
ing 1931-32 in 190 nursery schools had a 
college degree, and none had less than the 
equivalent of a normal school or teachers 
college preparation. The preparation of 
nursery-school teachers greatly exceeds 
? Carr, William C. op. cit. 
2 National Educational Association, Research Division. 
“Salaries in City = Systems, 1932-33.” Research Bulletin 
11: 46; March, 193 
« Waite, Mary %. The Kindergarten in Cosaie, City School 
Surveys. U. 8. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 


Bulletin, 1926, No. 13. ee D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1926. P. 29 
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THE STATUS OF THE KINDERGARTEN 


that of elementary-grade teachers and ap- 
proximates that of high-school teachers.! 
Change since 1930 and earlier.—The cities 
reporting to the Research Division paid 
kindergarten teachers an average salary of 
$1,644 in 1930. The salary paid in 1934 is 
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urban, in 1934 are estimated at about 26 
per cent below 1930 salaries.? 

Table 2 shows the trends in kindergarten 
salaries for the school years ending June 30, 
1923 to June 30, 1934. From 1923 through 
1930, the average salary paid kindergarten 


TABLE 1 


CHANGE IN KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTIONAL EXPENDITURES, AND TERM 
LeNncTH BETWEEN 1930 ANp 1934 





























Per cent of 
total instruc- 
Per tional ex- 
Items! 1930 1934? cent | penditures 
de- 
crease, 
1930-34) 1930 | 1934 
1 2 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 
Expenditures for kindergartens: 
Total annual instructional 
expenditures............. $9 ,390 , 734 $6 574,857 29.99 |100.00/100.00 
Annual expenditures for 
certain items: 
Salaries of teachers. .... 8,818,015 6,279, 133 28.79 | 93.90) 95.50 
Salaries of supervisors’. . . 167 ,805 101 ,675 39.41 1.79} 1.55 
Supplies and equipment 257 ,O11 142 ,857 44.42 | 2.74) 2.17 
Other instructional re- 
quirements............. 147 ,903 51,192 65.39 | 1.57 .78 
Average amount spent an- 
nually per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance‘ for: 
All instructional pur- 
Ey ins a Os wae gate 51.00 39.95 | 21.67 
Supplies and equipment*®. 1.38 .88 | 36.23 
Average annual salary of kin- 
dergarten teachers’........... 1.644 1.551) 5.66 
Average length of kindergarten 
GM cd fe ac wee oe Romie’ 186.5 days 184.2 days 1.23 





1 Not all of the 694 cities reported on every item shown in this Table. Therefore, no comparison should 
be made between items for any one year. However, 1934 figures on any one item may be compared with 


1930 figures on the same item. 


2 Estimates submitted after first or second week of school year, 1933-34, 
3 In the case of part-time supervisors, the salary chargeable to kindergartens is determined by the pro- 


portion of time devoted to kindergarten work. 


4 Figures based on average daily attendance of 169,462 pupils in 1930 and 149,128 pupils in 1934. 
5 Average based on total expenditures of $8,643,342 in 1930, and $5,957,763 in 1934. See footnote 4 


abo 


See footnote 4 above. 


ve. 
6 Average based on expenditures for supplies and equipment of $234,281 in 1930, and $130,933 in 1934. 


7 Average for 6,594 teachers in 1930, and 5,159 teachers in 1934. 


5.66 per cent below this sum. Average 
salaries paid the whole group of teachers, 
principals, and supervisors, rural and 

1 Davis, Mary Dabney, and Hansen, Rowna. Nursery 
Schools. U.’8. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 


Bulletin, 1932, No. 9. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1933. P. 40. 


teachers increased fairly regularly. Reach- 
ing its highest point, $1,644, in 1930, the 
salary dropped by approximately equal 
amounts to $1,557 in 1933, and $1,551 in 1934. 


2 National Education Association, Researeh Division. ‘‘Cur- 
rent Conditions in the Nation's Schools.” Research Bulletin 
11:96; November, 1933. 
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SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Current school year.—Supplies and equip- 
ment for kindergarten classes in cities re- 
porting to the Research Division will cost 
$142,857 in 1934, or only 88 cents per year 
per pupil in average daily attendance. Illus- 
trations may be found of economies in con- 
struction and equipment of kindergartens. 
Bissell and Dalthorp relate, for example, 
how Aberdeen, South Dakota attempted to 


TABLE 2 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARY Paip KINDERGAR- 
TEN TEACHERS BETWEEN 
1923 anv 1934 








Year ending June 30 Average salary 








1 2 
1923 $1,454 
1925 1 ,493 
1927 1 ,522 
1929 1,558 
1930 1 ,644 
1931 1,609 
1933 1,557 
1934 1,551 





Source of data: Average salaries for 1930 and 1934 calcu- 
lated from reports recently submitted to the rch Division 
by a selec group of cities. For all other years, the average 
salaries represent from 100 to 200 cities between 30,000 and 
100,000 ee. See biennial salary tabulations compiled 
by Researc Division, National Education Association. 


cope with limitations of space and funds in 
providing for younger children. They re- 
port that, “Almost a year of use and ex- 
perience with this kindergarten room has 
proved to us that as much can be accom- 
‘plished in a room of this type as in the 
larger, more luxuriously furnished kinder- 
gartens used in the city. The kindergarten 
carries every feature included in use locally, 
consumes less floor area and costs consider- 
ably less to build and maintain.’”! 

The Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration has sponsored Emergency Nursery 
Schools, to give work to unemployed teach- 

1 Bissell, Mary Zoe, and Dalthorp, Charles J. ‘‘A ‘Depres- 


sion’ Kindergarten That Fulfills All Modern Needs.” Nation's 
Schools 9:21-24; June, 1932. 
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ers and aid both children and parents. A 
study of the publications issued by the 
National Advisory Committee on Emer- 
gency Schools, in cooperation with the U. §, 
Office of Education, may suggest ways in 
which the education of younger children 
may be effectively and economically con- 
ducted. The Committee and the Office have 
outlined essential considerations with re- 
gard to space, building, fire protection, sani- 
tation, ventilation, lighting, heating, food 
preparation, and equipment. The sugges- 
tions include a checklist on housing require- 
ments, and a list of equipment desirable for 
work with groups of 25 and 50 children.? 
Change since 1930.—Expenditures during 
1930 for kindergarten supplies and equip- 
ment in the same group of cities were 
$257,011; other instructional expenditures 
were $147,903. Since that year, the de- 
crease in the amount spent for supplies and 
equipment was 44.42 per cent; for the other 
instructional expenditures, 65.39 per cent. 
In 1930 the sum of $1.38 per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance was spent. This per 


pupil expenditure has decreased by 36.23 | 


per cent up to the present time. 


TERM LENGTH 


Current school year.—Kindergartens in 
the cities reporting will have an average 
term of 184.2 days. A study of term length 
during 1932 in 1,000 representative city 
school systems shows that about 90 per 
cent had a school term of from 171 to 190 
days.* Apparently the general practice is to 
operate kindergartens for the same number 
of days as other units of the school system. 


Change since 1930.—The same group of | 


cities reported an average term length of 
186.5 days in 1930. Since that date, there- 
fore, the average number of days in the 
kindergarten term has decreased only 1.23 
per cent. 


2? National Advisory Committee on Emergency Nursery 
Schools in cooperation with U. S. Office of Education. Housing 
and Equipment. Bulletin of Information for Emergency Nursery 
Schools, No. 2. Washington, D. C.: Office of Education, 1934. 
40 pp. Bulletin No. 1 deals with ‘Administration and Program”; 
Bulletin No. 3 with ‘Unit Costs.” 

3 Deffenbaugh, W. S. ‘Shorter Terms.’’ School Life 19: 9, 
16; September, 1933. 
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The 1934 Convention at Nashville 


JULIET HARTMAN BurRK 


of greeting and welcoming the mem- 

bers of the Association for Childhood 
Education at its forty-first convention, 
May 2-5, inclusive. It knows that you will 
feel at home in its surroundings and among 
its people. 

Visitors to Nashville will find much to at- 
tract and interest them. It is an old town, 
rich in history. Founded in early colonial 
days, principally by native American 
pioneers, it has been the home of three 
presidents of the United States. It clings to 
its tradition and romantic past, yet is not 
fettered by it. It is not just another sleepy 
old Southern town. It is vigorous and 
modern, thus offers an interesting study in 
transition between the old and the new. 

It has a splendid geographic location, so 
that it is easily and economically accessible. 
It is in the heart of a beautiful, interesting 
region. Many delightful side trips over the 
day can be made to such points of interest 
as Mammoth Cave, “My Old Kentucky 


A, of wonting awaits the opportunity 


Home,” Lincoln’s birthplace, Lookout 
Mountain and Chickamauga Park, Wilson 
Dam and Muscle Shoals. Those driving 
through from the East may find their road 
leads through the Great Smoky National 
Park. It is claimed that this is the most 
beautiful scenery east of the Rockies. 

Most of the sessions of the convention 
will be held in the auditorium of the War 
Memorial Building. This is said to be one 
of the most beautiful memorials to the 
Soldiers and Sailors of All Wars to be found 
in the United States. Though very modern 
in design, yet it holds to the classic Greek 
architecture traditional to Nashville and 
to most of the ante-bellum South. It is lo- 
cated only a few blocks from leading hotels. 

Many of the Civic organizations of Nash- 
ville are joining the three local branches of 
the Association for Childhood Education 
in extending hospitality to the visiting 
members of the Association. From your 
coming, they, Nashville, the South will 
gain educational inspiration and guidance. 

















Hotels Rooms Single Double 
Hermitage—Headquarters—} Block from Me- 

NRG SEs a ss < Sue'v 0 +s. ee Sh bed Da eee ee 265 $2 .50—$4 .00 $3 . 50-$7 .00 
Andrew Jackson—} Block from Memorial Hall...| 326 2.50— 4.00 3.50— 7.00 
Noel—4 Blocks from Memorial Hall............ 250 2.50—- 4.00 3.50- 7.00 
Sam Davis—2 Blocks from Memorial Hall....... 200 2.00—- 2.50 3.00— 3.50 
Tulane—4 Blocks from Memorial Hall.......... 185 2.00— 2.25 2.50— 3.00 
Maxwell House—4 Blocks from Memorial Hall...| 190 1.75- 2.00 2.50— 3.00 
Savoy—2 Blocks from Memorial Hall........... 100 1.50- 2.25 2.50- 3.00 
Clarkston—Opposite Memorial Hall............. 118 1.25 2.00 
James Robertson—3 Blocks from Memorial Hall. . 50 2.50- 3.00 3.50—- 4.00 
Y. M. C. A.—4 Block from Memorial Hall....... 12 — Twin beds 

$1.00 each 
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Summary, Group Section of Superintendence Round Table 


General Subject Committee II-Topic Group D 
Chairman, W. H. Kirk, Superintendent of Schools, East Cleveland, Ohio 


Secretary, George A. Bowman, Superintendent of Schools, Marion, Ohio 


What Should be the Objectives, Scope, and Delimiting Principles of a Satisfactory Educational 
Program for Children under Six Years of Age, the Pre-School and Kindergarten Group? 


A young child’s education begins long before his entrance into school. During the first few years 
of his life he learns more in a shorter time than at any other period. Consequently it is most 
vital that he be properly directed during those years. What happens to him during this period 
will largely determine what he will be and do in later life. 


The chief need of the child is to adapt himself to the people about him so that he may have a 
life of harmony and happiness with those around him. The Nursery School has as its aim the 
securing of the above results by providing for the child a training that will inculcate proper health 
habits; build up desirable mental and moral habits; assist in preventing and eliminating be- 
haviour problems; help to socialize the child by teaching him to play and work with groups of 
other children, thus letting him discover that he cannot live unto himself alone. 


The Nursery School also helps to educate parents by keeping them in frequent contact with the 
objectives and procedures of the school thus influencing them to adopt a similar program in the 
home. It does not attempt to take the place of the home or the parents but each to supplement 
the work of the other. 


To accomplish all these results requires a teacher well trained not only in technique and under- 
standing of the psychology of the child mind, but one with kindly patience and a love for little 
children. On the teacher’s insight, her unfailing tact and ability to gain a perspective on present 
problems, depends the success of the whole Nursery School program. 


What has been said of the Nursery School applies in large degree to the Kindergarten, except 
that the program is more advanced and the children more mature. In the United States the Kin- 
dergarten is generally accepted as a part of the public school system and its popularity is such 
that any suggestion of its abandonment meets with violent protest on the part of the mothers. 


No one appreciates the value of a well managed Kindergarten more than the teachers of the 
First Grade. The Kindergarten training has overcome the child’s embarrassment; he has learned 
how to mingle in play with other children; has acquired school habits and a fuller stabilization of 
the emotions. Experience has shown that the training in music and art, story telling, speech train- 
ing has expanded each year as the child progresses through the successive grades. Comparisons 
made in several cities show the percentage of First Grade failures among Kindergarten children 
is much less than in non-Kindergarten children. In bridging over the gap between the kinder- 
garten work and the more formal work of the First Grade there must be a close codperation be- 
tween the teachers of those groups by joint program making and inter-visitation. 


Should the financial situation of our nation ever reach the stage where it can expand in educa- 


tional lines, no more valuable step can be taken than the establishment and popularization of 
schools for children of pre-school age. 


National Education Association 
February 27, 1934 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Mary E. LEEPER 








NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


New FEATURES FOR THE 1934 CONVENTION 


A convention theme suggested by A.C.E. 
Branches: “The Young Child in the New 
Social Order.” 


Study Classes on five different topics meet 
for one hour on three consecutive mornings. 


An entire morning given to the consideration 
of Branch problems. 


A garden pilgrimage and a southern barbe- 
cue. 


The developing program gives increasing 
promise that those attending will find courage 
with which to meet difficulties, answers to 
many of their teaching problems and the fun 
and fellowship that we always need. 


Plan to be in Nashville the first week in 
May. Write to Headquarters for latest pro- 
gram information. 


BRANCHES AND DELEGATES CARDS 


Has your Branch, through your President, 
received delegates cards for the Nashville con- 
vention? Check on this in order that your dele- 
gates may register without the payment of any 
registration fee and as the official representa- 
tives of your organization. 


Know Your A.C.E. CoMMITTEES 
Chapter V 

The Literature Committee of the Associa- 
tion is always busy. The results of the work are 
of practical benefit, not only to the Association, 
but to teachers, mothers, and children every- 
where. Mary L. Morse, Chairman of this Com- 
mittee tells us of the latest undertakings: 


“The Literature Committee of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education is selecting for 
the purpose of compilation, poetry of distinct 
value for children of the nursery school, kin- 
dergarten and primary ages. On compilation 
completion, the Committee will publish a 
volume of poetry to be added to its previous 
volumes, Told Under the Green Umbrella a 
collection of the best available folk and fairy 
tales published in 1930 and Told Under the 
Blue Umbrella, a pioneer collection of realistic 
stories for children from two to eight years of 
age, published in 1933.” 


A.C.E. Brancnh ExcHANGE 


January and March issues of the “A.C.E. 
Branch Exchange’ were mailed to every 
Branch President and Secretary. Did the offi- 
cers of your Branch receive copies? 


Sometimes when Branches elect new offi- 
cers the matter of sending these names and ad- 
dresses to A.C.E. Headquarters is overlooked. 
Please be certain that your officers are properly 
listed at Headquarters and receiving Associa- 
tion mail promptly. 


MEMPHIS AND THE MAGAZINE 


How many towns and cities can match 
Memphis, Tennessee, in subscriptions to CHILD- 
HOOD EpucaTiIon? Every school in Memphis, 
both white and colored, subscribes to CxrLp- 
HOOD EDUCATION. 


Mary L. Leath, Primary Supervisor, and 
Maude Strong, Memphis Chairman for the 
Magazine, are both to be congratulated on this 
record. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


PARENT GROUPS AND THE 
KINDERGARTENS 


Parent-Teacher Associations continue to 
support and encourage the establishment and 
maintenence of kindergartens throughout the 
United States. Mrs. Alfred Gillette, National 


Chairman of Kindergarten Extension for the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers writes as 
follows: 

Through the efforts of Parent-Teacher or- 


ganizations, kindergartens have been saved 
for many children in such towns as Pitts- 
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field, Braintree, and Wellesley, Massachu- 
setts. A prominent Superintendent in East- 
ern Massachusetts has said: “The kinder- 
garten has been weighed in the balance and 
has NOT been found wanting.”’ As a result 
of the reaction of the parents of his com- 
munity he is more optimistic about the fu- 
ture of the kindergartens than he was six 
months ago. 


The Chairman of the Kindergarten Com- 
mittee of the Kansas Parent Teachers Associ- 
tion reports that when the Kansas Kindergar- 
ten Bill was passed in 1927 there were 47 kin- 
dergartens in Kansas. Today there are 371. 
She writes: 

Children must not be deprived of the pro- 
tection and education which the kindergar- 
ten offers. Many things can wait and be of 
benefit in later years but the children’s kin- 
dergarten opportunities will be gone forever 
unless provided now. 


The Chairman from South Dakota writes: 


Our School system is going through a great 

crisis. People do not realize that the very 

foundation of our educational system is 
being attacked when the kindergartens are 
closed. However, many people are begin- 
ning to value the kindergarten as never be- 
fore. 

““SEARCHLIGHTS” 

Ellen Lombard, Associate Specialist in Par- 
ent Education, U.S. Office of Education, is the 
Editor of a monthly bulletin called “Search- 
lights.”’ Its pages call attention to some of 


the recent literature dealing with the problems - 


of child life and family relationships. Leaders 
of study groups, as well as parents, will find 
this free monthly service both entertaining and 
helpful. Apply for free copies of ‘‘Searchlights”’ 
to the U. 8. Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Write Your CONGRESSMAN 
How dissatisfied are you with the present 
American radio broadcasting practices? The 
National Committee on Education by Radio 
urges that you voice your dissatisfaction in 
messages to your congressmen. In Education 


by Radio we find this suggestion. Sit down and 
write your senator and your representative. 
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Point out the radio practices to which you ob- 
ject. Urge your relatives, friends and acquain- 
tances to do the same. A congressman who 
knows the wishes of his constituents can act 
more intelligently on legislation. 


Miss Davis To Stupy IN EUROPE 


March 14, Mary Dabney Davis sailed for 
England to begin a three-months study in 
western European countries of the educational 
and welfare provisions being made for young 
children under current economic conditions, 
Miss Davis will first visit the emergency open 
air nurseries in England and then go to Russia 
where she will observe the different programs 
for young children with Miss Vera Fediadvsky, 
a contributor to Childhood Education. Any one 
wishing to send Miss Davis suggestions regard- 
ing projects to be observed may address her in 
care of the American Express Company, Lon- 
don, England. 


NEw JERSEY SCHOOL SURVEY COMMISSION 


Educators in every state will be interested 
in the findings and recommendations of the 
school Survey Commission of New Jersey. Ap- 
pointed by Governor Moore in October, 1932, 


the Commission has been studying means of | 


improving school conditions in New Jersey for 
more than a year. Its investigations were 
made under the supervision and direction of 
Dr. Paul R. Mort, Director of the School of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

According to the findings, recently submitted 
to Governor Moore, drastic legislative action 
to relieve the overburdened property owner 
must be adopted at once if the public school 
system is to avoid a general breakdown. The 
Commission urged immediate repeal of the 
New Jersey State property tax for schools and 
the introduction of a foundation educational 
program assured by eliminating present in- 
equalities and injustices in distributing State 
funds to local school districts. 

THE ForGoTTEeN CHILD 

“The Future of the Forgotten Child” has 
been selected as the theme of the 38th annual 
convention of the National Congress of Par- 


ents and Teachers to be held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, May 13-19. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Editor, ALick TEMPLE 








Materials and methods in character education. 
—Anyone who keeps up with current educa- 
tional discussion is conscious of the fact that 
character growth is assuming more and more 
importance in the minds of curriculum makers. 
The author of a recent book! regards good char- 
acter as probably “‘the most generally accepted 
objection of the schools today.” Recognizing 
that little is known as to how this goal is to 
be attained, he has thought it worthwhile to 
survey the various means to this end that have 
been used by the school and to present some 
of the best examples of these for the benefit of 
all those who are responsible for the guidance 
of children, particularly teachers, principals 
and school administrators. 

As criteria for the evaluation of materials 
and methods the author sets up some fourteen 
characteristics of the type of personality which 
education should seek to develop. He entitles 
his book The Character Emphasis in Education 
because he believes that “character education 
at its best must be an integral part of the total 
process of education” (p. 8). One can readily 
accept this point of view. 

The material of the volume is presented in 
six parts which deal in turn with: 

1. Ways in which the regular curriculum 
may be used to secure character values, 
such as the provision of céoperative group 
experiences, problem of conduct as teach- 
ing opportunities, etc. 

2. Special units of instruction planned pri- 
marily with character education as the 
aim. 

3. Clubs and other extra-curricular activi- 
ties. 

4. Individual guidance as given by teacher, 

specialist or clinic. 

5. Factors on school administration which 
influence character growth, and finally, 
6. Céoperation of the school, home and 

community in the development of the de- 
sirable personality. 

The author is careful not to claim too much 
for the procedures which he cites. Of them he 


! Kenneth L. Heaton. The Character Emphasis in Education. 
ison The University of Chicago Press, 1933, pp. IX +415. 


says only, ‘‘These particular samples are in 
harmony with the objectives mentioned .. . and 
have seemed, to those who have observed the 
methods in operation, to have been reasonably 
effective’ (p. 15). An excellent feature of the 
book is its bibliography of volume and page 
references on child guidance, classified under 
thirty-five different headings. 

The teacher will find in Dr. Heaton’s book 
a practical, progressive and stimulating refer- 
ence in this important but relatively unex- 
plored field of child development. 

A. T. 


Social attitudes of seventeen leaders in Ameri- 
can Education.—Such is the intriguing sub- 
title of a recent book.? Who are these seven- 
teen “‘molders of the American mind’’? Ac- 
cording to this writer they are Horne, Mor- 
rison, Bagley, Cubberly, Briggs, Finney, Judd, 
Snedden, Thorndike, Horn, Charters, Bab- 
bitt, Dewey, Counts, Rugg, Bode, and Kil- 
patrick. These are the men, Mr. Woelfel says, 
who have infiuenced most his own professional 
thinking and, he believes, the current think- 
ing in professional educational circles. He does 
not regard the list as exhaustive however and 
recognizes that another student’s list would 
probably differ in some respects from this one. 

An adequate idea of the scope of this volume 
can best be given in the words of its author. 
“Tn the first Section an attempt is made to read 
the implications of some things that are hap- 
pening in American society at the present 
time. Certain centers around which American 
institutions have been built up seem in process 
of disintegration. There appears to be evidence 
for believing that new centers are in process of 
crystallization. The inference is drawn that 
traditional institutions are undergoing major 
changes. That these are matters which Ameri- 
can teachers at all levels and in all fields should 
be vitally concerned about cannot be over- 
emphasized.” 

“With this necessarily brief analysis of the 
contemporary scene as a background, in the 
next Section the attempt is made to show how 


2 Norman Woelfel. Molders of the American Mind. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1933, pp. XII +304. $3.00. 
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the points of view of the educational leaders 
under discussion are oriented. . . . In Part One 
the views of men who seem most concerned 
about traditional values are presented and 
briefly discussed. The author is, of course, re- 
sponsible for the particular statements made; 
he has, however, earnestly attempted to enter 
sympathetically into each man’s thinking and 
to present, somewhat in the style of the man 
himself, what seems to be of most impor- 
tance... . After the discussion of the views of 
men who are oriented mainly in the direction 
of traditional values. Part Two presents and 
discusses the views of men whose writings seem 
to indicate a belief that Science is an ultimate 
guarantor of progress. In Part Three the classi- 
fication is on the basis of an orientation toward 
the philosophic thinking characteristic of 
American experimental naturalism.” 

“In the third Section the author criticizes 
and interprets from the basis of his own con- 
victions the views analyzed in Section Two.” 

“The fourth and concluding Section of the 
study suggests an orientation to certain vital 
considerations for educators during a period of 
transition and outlines some major educational 
strategies for the immediate future” (pp. 
VIII-IX). 

It is doubtless evident to the reader that 
Mr. Woelfel is himself in sympathy with the 
third of the three classes of attitudes—namely 
what he designates as modern experimental 
naturalism. The men in this group are con- 
sidered as “‘variants from the philosophy best 
. Tepresented by Dewey.” 

The material of this book is presented 
clearly, frankly and vigorously. It is neces- 
sarily controversial and is bound to provoke 
much, and often heated discussion. After read- 
ing the volume one can think of nothing that 
would be more stimulating than to listen to 
the unabridged reaction of each of the seven- 
teen whose ideas are here presented, analyzed 
and criticized. This contribution is timely and 
one to be thoughtfully studied and indepen- 
dently evaluated by all those concerned with 
education and its function in the development 
of a new social order. 

A. T. 


A new series of supplementary readers.— 
When W.S. Gray and W. H. Elson revised the 
well known Elson Basic Readers, the result was 
a very interesting well graded series of reading 
texts for children. Four new readers,' which are 


1 Anna B. Towse and W. S. Gray: Health Stories Book One, 
Scott Foresman & Co., Chicago, 1933, pp. 7 +141. $.60. 
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to supplement Elson Book One, as well as one 
to be used in conjunction with the second 
reader should command the interest of primary 
teachers. These books are the first of the “‘Cur- 
riculum Foundation Series” edited by W. §, 
Gray. The authors are specialists in the fields 
of health, science, art and mathematics. The 
intention of the writers is that these books 
shall be used to accompany the Elson Series of 
Readers. The claim is made that they may be 
used to great advantage with any first readers, 
The content in most cases is rich and significant 
and should for the most part be of interest to 
young children. The style in which the stories 
are written is a direct attempt to present ma- 
terial at an early grade level, which will begin 
to prepare for children the type of reading re- 
quired in the intermediate grades. 

The general make-up of all the books is 
artistic and they seem to meet the standard 
requirements of good readers. The colorful 
pictures, many of which contain action, should 
appeal to the first grade children as well as 
direct their attention to new interests in their 
surroundings, which are made more meaning- 
ful through the texts. 

Health Stories Book One contains material 
about health as it applies to the personal and 
social side of children’s daily experiences. This 
book not only provides interesting informa- 
tional material, but it also introduces the child 
to ideas and a terminology which anticipates a 
more extensive health program in the future. 

Science Stories Book One offers a series of in- 
teresting stories about nature. The informa- 
tion is given in a simple, direct way, which 
should arouse the children’s wonder, curiosity 
and intelligent interest in the world of nature. 
The authors have selected subjects which 
children in almost any community can observe 
first hand, and this should add to the reading 
interest. 


Art Stories Book One-——The authors of this ; 


book have attempted to present to first grade 
children, through the story interest, some of 
the art principles which usually begin to be con- 
sidered in later grades. Those interested in the 
art work of young children may feel that in 
calling attention to balance, perspective, line 
and the more technical side of art, even by 
means of stories, there is danger of hampering 
freshness and spontaneity of expression. It 
seems to the reader that the writers of this 
book have overlooked the interests of first 
grade children in drawing. In the early years 
children are not interested in sketching land- 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


scapes and in representing things as they are, 
but as they believe them to be. It is the ideas in 
Art Stories that may be questioned but not the 
attractive form, the language or the vocabu- 
lary, which appear to measure up to the ability 
of an average first grade child. 

Number Stories Books One and Two.—The 
two books on number for first and second grade 
are an effort to integrate reading with carefully 
graded and organized number experiences. The 
authors give definite training in the special 
terminology, forms, symbols and concepts used 
by first and second grade children, with vocab- 
ulary and context adapted to them. Although 
the reader will agree to the interest in mon- 
keys, palm trees and bears, he may very well 
question the advisability of any thing so re- 
mote from life situations as thinking of them in 
terms of number concepts. 

Mary CAMERON 
Western Reserve University 


Something new for the book table-—One is at 
a loss to know whether to designate a recent 
publication! as a book of verse with illustra- 
tions in silhouette or a book of cut-out pictures 
with accompanying rhymes. In either case, the 
author has made something which children will 


enjoy looking at and reading. 


On the first page from which this little 
volume takes its name are the following lines 
with a black cut-out of a coffee pot below: 


I saw 

my face 

in the coffee-pot. 
Imagine, 

A COFFEE-POT FACE! 
My eyes 

were small 

but my nose was NOT, 
And my mouth 

was every place! 





The rhymes vary in length from short ones 
like this to some others which fill the page. 
Each has one or more silhouette illustrations. 
Perhaps one more example will help the reader 


? Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Gertrude Cram rm W. S. Gray: 
Science Stories, Book One, Scott Foresman & Chicago, 1933, 
pp. 7+141. $.60 

? William G. Whitford, Edna B. Liek, 8S. Gray: Art 


ache yy One, Scott Foresman & Co., ‘Chicaeo, 1933, pp. 
‘J. W. Studebaker, W. C. Findley, F. B. Knight, W. 
Gray: Number Stories Book Sen, Scott Foresman & Co., Gh 
cago, = p. 7 +140. sa 
tJ. tudebaker, W. C. Findley, F. B. Knight, W. 8S. 
Gray: Pe oe 3s Book Two, Scott Foresman & Co., - 
cago, 1933, pp. 74230. 
1 Aileen L. Fisher. The Coffee-Pot Face. New York: Robert 
M. McBride and Company, 1933, pp. 94. $1.50. 
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to decide whether or not to add this book to 
those already on the children’s book shelf. 


I never had a pony. 

But the circus came to town 
And I sat on a pony 

That was brown, brown, brown. 
I never had a trumpet. 


But I found a little thing 
That used to be a whistle 
And would sing, sing, sing. 

I never had a wagon. 

But I had a rim of steel 

That rolled along the sidewalk 
Like a wheel, wheel, wheel. 

I never had a sandpile 

But once I saw the sea 

With a hundred miles of sandpile 
Just for me, me, me. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
PRIMARILY FOR TEACHERS 


BaILey, Epona W., Laton, Anita D. aANp BisHop, 
EvizaBeTH L. 

Outline for Study of Children in Schools. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933. 
Pp. VII+248. 

Bassett, CLara B. 

Mental Hygiene in the Community. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. Pp. 394. 
$3.50. 

Bauer, W. W. 

Contagious Diseases: What They Are and How to 
Deal with Them. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1934. Pp. 218. $2.00. 

BLUMER, HERBERT. 

Movies and Conduct. New York: The Macmil- 

lan Company, 1933. Pp. XIV +257. $1.50. 
BLUMER, HERBERT AND Hauser, Puitip M. 

Movies, Delinquency and Crime. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1933. $1.50. 
Bott, HELEN MacM. 

Method in Social Studies of Young Children. 
Toronto: The University of Toronto Press, 
1933. Pp. 110. 

CROWTHER, SAMUEL. 

America Self-Contained. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
1933. Pp. 340. 

Meyer, Apoups E. 

Modern European Educators and Their Work. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1934. Pp. 241. 
$2.50. 

Peterson, Ruts C. anp TuursTon, L. L. 

Motion Pictures and the Social Attitudes of Chil- 
dren. Pp. XVII+75. $1.50. 

Combined With 
SHUTTLEWORTH, FRANK K. anp May, Mark A. 

The Social Conduct and Attitude of Movie Fans. 
Pp. V +142. $1.50. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1933. 
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Editor, Etta Rutu Boyce 








Progressive Education, under the heading 
“Youth and His World” devotes its entire 
January-February issue to the discussion of 
social reconstruction. With more than its usual 
number of pages, it presents the entire question 
from many different angles and is therefor an 
unusual contribution to educational thought 
at the present crisis. The magazine is in three 
sections Section J, Schools and the Social 
Order; Section II, Revolution by Education; 
Section III, Helping Youth Understand His 
World. The introductory article is by Harold 
Rugg entitled “‘The Educator and the Scien- 
tific Study of Education.” He says, ‘‘The first 
indispensable step in educational reconstruc- 
tion, especially in the social sciences, either on 
the adult or child level, is the preparation and 
use of an honest, intelligent, and intelligible 
description of industrial society.’’ He itemizes 
a number of the concepts this implies and then 
quotes Comte to the effect that they will “rule 
the world or throw it into chaos.”’ There then 
follow several articles which deal with the 
teacher’s failure to lead in social change. 
Norman Woelfel writes on ‘‘The Educator, 
The New Deal, and Revolution” and feels very 
little hope that constructive leadership will 
come from education. His explanation for its 
failure to rise to the demands of the occasion 
is somewhat less condemnatory. “It is the 
mental attitude which makes a supreme virtue 
out of listening to both sides forever and for- 
ever without ever making a decision that 
represents the real danger before educators to- 
day.”’ Howard K. Beele asks “Dare Society 
Deny Its Teachers Freedom?” This article is 
based on a two-year investigation of the his- 
tory of freedom in teaching and has therefor 
many pertinent illustrations. One incidental 
comment the author makes is striking. ‘In 
general, salary disputes and battles over school 
appropriations, which are the chief concern of 
many teachers’ organizations, have little con- 
nection with freedom for the teacher.” His 
final conclusion is that there is no question as 
to whether freedom is possible or as to how 
much danger it may have, what is really im- 
portant is indicated in the question, ‘‘Dare 


society face the consequences of not permitting 
the teachers of the next generation complete 
freedom?” The article lists seven proposals 
which “really do promise to increase a teach- 
er’s freedom”’: 


. Professionalization. 

. Teachers unions. 

. Changes in teacher-training institution. 
Better training. 

. Education of public opinion. 

. Adult education. 

Acceptance of the principles of progres- 
sive education. 
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“with its emphasis upon self-education, indi- 
vidual development, intelligent thinking, and 
intellectual curiosity.’’ Merle Curti discusses 
“The Social Ideas of American Educators”; 
John 8. Gambs writes on “Educator and 
Economist”; R. Bruce Raup on ‘Realistic 
Education”; Boyd H. Bode on ‘‘Education and 
Social Change’; Granville Hicks on ‘The 
Social Interpretation of Literature,” and all are 
challenging. ‘‘Can We Be Saved by Indoctrina- 
tion!’”’ by Horace M. Kallen lifts the discussion 
of this topic to a new level. This article is 
based on ‘‘A Call to the Teachers of the Na- 
tion” issued by the Progressive Education 
Association, and written mainly by George 
Counts, and gives a very fine critical evalua- 
tion of its thesis. The author accepts as a fact 
that “indoctrination is inescapable, since a 
man must believe in something, if he is to be a 
man at all.’’ Looking for something which can 
be a basis for indoctrination without harm to 
the individual, he tells us ‘‘In the sciences we 
have the best exemplars how competency 
comes to men who are committed to no dogmas 
about things, and whose only dogmas concern 
the procedures by whose means dogmas could 
be tested. Indoctrination in the method of the 
sciences could still be called indoctrination, but 
it would be an indoctrination that might save.” 
For he says, it would be an “indoctrination of 
the religion of freedom as the sciences practice 
freedom.”’ This would “‘develop into the prac- 
tice of the life of reason. Its dominant emotion 
would be courage, the courage to face alterna- 
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tives without prejudice, to discriminate their 
natures, and to imagine their possible conse- 
quences and then to choose between them and 
to risk the future on the choice. Indoctrination 
so directed has its roots in the original nature 
of man. Unlike indoctrination in doctrines, it 
grows thence into an art of life which does not 
violate but fulfills the human spirit.” 

In the second section the schools of Soviet 
Russia, Mexico, and Palestine are presented 
under the three headings, ‘‘Has Soviet Russia 
Repudiated Progressive Methods?” by Nucia 
P. Lodge; ‘‘Education in Palestine” by Lucy 
L. W. Wilson, and “‘Revolution by Education 
in Mexico” by W. Carson Ryan, Jr. In the 
article on the Russian schools, although the 
Commissar of Education is quoted as having 
said ‘‘We must put an end to the wide and in- 
discriminate use of the project method, re- 
serving it only for such schools where it may 
yield positive results from the point of view of 
the problems of the Party,” the author answers 
the question of the heading ‘‘Not at ail.” She 
speaks of the new courses of study begun in 
September 1933, and the new textbooks, and 
says the program is now arranged by subjects 
with the social studies occupying a leading 
place. 

Section III is devoted to what we might call 
case studies in Progressive Education on dif- 
ferent levels reported from many different cen- 
ters, such as Bronxville, the University School 
of Ohio State, Long Beach, the City and Coun- 
try School, Rosemary Junior School, Green- 
wich, Conn., Edgewood, New College, Francis 
Parker School, the New Virginia Curriculum, 


- Winnetka, and the University of Chicago High 


School. 

Finally the magazine prints ‘A Reference List 
on Economic Problems” prepared by John W. 
Herring and Ethel C. Phillips. This is really a 
home study course in this field and is of great 
value. 


State Teachers College at Lock Haven, Penn- 
sylvania issued quarterly, devotes its current 
number to Childhood Education. The under- 
graduate Branch of the Association for Child- 
hood Education located at Lock Haven has 
been responsible for the preparation and issu- 
ing of this number which is a distinct contribu- 
tion to a better understanding of the kinder- 
garten. The first article “‘A Day in the Kinder- 
garten’’ uses an interesting form. Ann’s day in 
the kindergarten is told in direct narrative 
form, and in the wide margin are listed the 
purposes and outcomes of the various incidents. 
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There are some interesting illustrations of kin- 
dergarten and first grade work, a valuable 
bibliography on mental hygiene, and an article 
on an experiment in first grade writing which 
is suggestive. It is called “‘Rhythm Related to 
Handwriting” and shows how drill has been 
made attractive and an easy, flowing hand 
writing acquired without undue strain. 


School Life for January, in a section headed 
“On Education” prints quotations from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Mrs. Roosevelt and several 
members of his cabinet and from directors of 
emergency agencies, all favorable to the efforts 
of public education. Mrs. Roosevelt says, ‘I 
have always felt that in this country where so 
much depends upon universal education not 
only for the happiness of the people but for the 
safety of our form of government, it is a pity 
some way has not been devised by which the 
interests of every one would be focussed on 
public education.” 

In the same number, Dr. Mary Dabney 
Davis writes on ‘‘Emergency Nursery Schools” 
outlining the plan for them and explaining the 
possible service now available. She reports that 
in thirty states plans are under way to organize 
this relief measure. - 


The February number of Child Study deals 
with Health and Personality. Anette M. Phe- 
lan writes on “‘When Home and School Co- 
operate,” with the introductory remark that 
while the home and school may work indi- 
vidually on many things, where health is con- 
cerned it is of the utmost importance that they 
work together. She speaks of conflicts that may 
arise such as an overzealous teacher who is 
pushing a particular learning program without 
consideration of individual children or their 
weaknesses. She also tells of a school incident 
which is certainly a travesty on present day 
scientific efforts. ‘150 children were given the 
Otis Self-Administering Intelligence Test. 
Three desks in the entire school room received 
five foot candles of daylight, as measured by 
the Weston Illuminator. The rest had only as 
much light as four foot candles or less; of these 
the majority had but one or two foot candles. 
Yet to be adequately lighted for such critical 
reading as that required by the Otis Test it has 
been found that the page should have not less 
than ten foot candles of light as measured by 
the Illuminator.” Faults to be found in the 
home are also mentioned—lack of sleep, im- 
proper feeding, parental domination, and so on. 
An experiment worked out in Guilford County, 
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North Carolina is described where a coopera- 
tive attack on the problem of child health was 
worked out by parents and teachers. It is in- 
teresting to note that the school took the initia- 
tive, especially since plans initiated by parents 
are often not well received by school people. 
Ruth Brickner writes on Psychological By- 
Products of Health Education. She points out 
what is now so generally recognized that there 
is danger of over-routinizing the young child. 
Mothers have been looking to specialists for 
such clearly defined practices that the indi- 
vidual emotional, elements are overlooked. 
The author points how this has naturally come 
about through the development of a science of 
child health. The first results were so spectacu- 
lar that she says ‘‘The child’s progress, for good 
or ill, seemed to depend wholly on ‘training,’ 
and on things done to him from the outside. 
But science itself now points to the child’s 
innate rhythm of growth as perhaps the most 
powerful single factor in his development. We 
are now beginning to realize that regulation of 
bladder and bowel training, management of 
food routines, of play and social life, should all 
have as their touchstones each child’s inherent 
readiness for these new demands. What seems 
to have happened is that our knowledge has 
grown in a sort of spiral which now brings us, 
with a more scientific appreciation of both its 
limitations and potentialities, to a renewed 
faith in the maturing process of life itself.” 
This is quoted in such length because it pre- 
sents the patient, tolerant sympathetic atti- 
tude toward children which is so important a 
part of any developmental program. 


The Review of Educational Research devotes 
all of its December issue to a discussion of 
“The Legal Basis of Education.’”’ Twelve arti- 
cles have been prepared by the Committee on 
the Legal Basis of Education, and in them the 
question is thoroughly presented. 


The Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation appears in its February number with 
a new cover design. Its leading editorial by 
Joy Elmer Morgan is on ‘‘Can Democracy Sur- 
vive in the United States?” In view of the 
challenge of the Journal of Progressive Edu- 
cation to educators it is interesting to see 
what this representative of the teachers has to 
say. He defines democracy thus ‘A way of 
life in which people generally participate in the 
management of their own affairs—political, 
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economic, and social—and in which the com- 
mon welfare is kept above the selfish interests 
of the group.”’ He sees two trends—first new 
ambitions stirring those at the bottom of the 
scale and second, corporate revolution. This 
last represents tremendous concentration of 
power. Scientific management and invention 
have added to this power and the eagerness of 
men to make money has helped it grow. Now 
he says there are super-corporations and they 
threaten democracy at three points. First, 
they are in constant conflict with local, state, 
and national governments; second by their 
interlocking they completely dominate em- 
ployment; third, they seek to control educa- 
tional policy. He says, “The battle which is 
now going on around the schools is more than 
a battle for financial support. It concerns the 
ability of the people to maintain their schools 
at all in the presence of an economic structure 
dominated by super-corporations which are 
more interested in maintaining control than 
they are in the preservation of democratic in- 
stitutions. So long as the school is free, so long 
as it is the House of the People where the entire 
community can gather in an effort to solve its 
own problems, democracy is safe.”’ 

“Can We Rely on Business?” is answered by 
Royce S. Pitkin. He feels that there is a pres- 
ent danger that those who “wish to preserve 
the form of a democratic government without 
its substance may see in the public schools a 
serious threat to the continuance of their own 
positions as dictators of governmental and so- 
cial policies.’ He sees in the concentration of 
power in business not safety but a menace and 
thinks that the schools should be the agency 
to meet this problem, both through their pro- 
gram with children and also with an adult edu- 
cation program. As he says, ‘‘To secure an im- 
provement in this dangerous situation without 
resource to violence requires a public school 
system and program that reach not only to the 
citizens of tomorrow but also the adults of 
today.’’ An interesting example from history 
is presented—‘‘About three hundred years ago 
the artistocratic governor of Virginia gave 
thanks that there were neither schools nor 
printing in his colony and uttered the pious 
hope that there would be none for a hundred 
years. He was keen enough to realize that edu- 
cation eventually means the end of the domina- 
tion of a privileged class.’’ He sees the same 
struggle today and fears for the schools. 
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RESEARCH ABSTRACTS 


Editor, Ev1zaBeTH Moore MaNnwWELL 








“Who Will Follow the Leader?” Perhaps 
nothing is more interesting in the Kaleido- 
scopic picture presented by young children 
playing together than the interplay of person- 
alities thus seen.! One child may be standing 
watching, entering not at all into the active 
play of the group; another may be in the very 
thick of affairs, directing, commanding, per- 
haps even manhandling, to accomplish his pur- 
poses. One child may bump into Jimmie and 
evoke a friendly grin, but the same kind of a 
bump from another child may make Jimmie 
strike back in rage. Three children may be 
playing very happily and constructively to- 
gether only to make their serenity completely 
shattered by the entrance of a fourth child into 
their group. Hour after hour, and week after 
week, these percussions and repercussions take 
place and from them the warp and woof of 
patterns of behavior, later to become char- 
acteristics of adult personalities, are being con- 
structed. Where inheritance leaves off and 
training begins, where nature is “taking its 
course,” and where adult guidance is the more 
potent factor, we do not know. Strange that 
we have whole systems of education, elabo- 
rately designed to mold the social develop- 
ment of the child, yet know so little about the 
actual factors which govern the social atti- 
tudes, reactions and habits of the young child’s 
personality. Can the adult ‘‘make” the child 
“unselfish?”’? Does being in a group make a 
child want to share, more willing to adjust? 
What is the relation of conformity to self- 
assurance? How much “‘introversion” is un- 
desirable from the standpoint of early per- 
sonality development? These are only a few 
of the unknown facts of social development 
yet with how much assurance do we proceed 
with child training! 

But before we get more facts about social de- 
velopment we need techniques for measuring 
these facts; and these techniques being slow, 
laborious, and undramatic in their develop- 
ment are not often tackled by research work- 


1 Bearer, Alma Perry. ‘‘The Initiation of Social Contacts by 
Preschool Children: A Study of Technique in Recording Social 
Behavior.” New York City: Columbia University Teachers Col- 
ae aw nears, Child Development Monographs No. 

z . Pp. 65. 


ers. The work of the Child Development In- 
stitute at Teachers College, Columbia, is there- 
fore especially welcome in that this problem of 
method and measurement has been approached 
so perseveringly and effectively by them. 

Dr. Beaver’s study on the initiation of social 
contacts by preschool children has as its ob- 
jective ‘‘to produce a technique that will ac- 
curately record individual differences in re- 
gard to the number of social contacts initi- 
ated, the number in which the child is the 
recipient of the social advance, whether the 
social relationship involves material, physical 
or verbal elements, and finally, the type of re- 
sponse which the initiation brings forth.” 

The children studied numbered thirty-two, 
and were attending one of two nursery school 
groups, one ranging in age from eighteen 
months to thirty-three months, and the other 
from thirty-three to forty-eight months. The 
method used was that of observation, each 
child being observed in turn for five minutes 
during his free play periods until at least twen- 
ty-four such observations had been made for 
each child, the average number for each being 
twenty-nine records. A special mimeographed 
record form was devised and a simple code 
agreed upon, whereby the observer could check 
each initiation as it occurred. Who started the 
contact, who received it, and whether the con- 
tact involved material or verbal element or 
both, were indicated. Whether the child who 
received the contact accepted it, resisted it or 
made no response was also specified. A total of 
927 records (each being compiled from a five- 
minute observation) were assembled. More- 
over, a second observer made 140 records 
simultaneously with an equal number from the 
927 in order to see how reliable and accurate 
the observations were. 

It was found that there was a very high 
agreement in the total number of contacts 
recorded by each observer, although when the 
comparisons made were between specific cate- 
gories of behavior all the agreements were not 
quite as high. It was found too that the five- 
minute records gave very consistent pictures 
of the childs behavior, especially among the 
children in the older age level. On the whole 
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the method of measuring social behavior de- 
veloped in this study was reliable and sound. 

The results concerning the individual differ- 
ences found among the children are very in- 
teresting. For example, even among the chil- 
dren all under the age of four years, there was a 
wide range in the number of contacts initiated 
by each child. The average number of contacts 
made by each child per five minutes was 9.56 
but the range varied from 1.62 to 22.61. That 
is some children contacted less than two chil- 
dren in five minutes, and others nearly twenty- 
three. Moreover there was a wide variation in 
the group as to the selection of children with 
whom social contacts were initiated. Some 
made most of their contacts with a chosen few 
—others initiated an equal proportion with all 
children. 

It was found that some children initiated 
only half as many contacts as they received, 
while others initiated three times as many as 
they received—here is popularity or the long- 
ing for popularity seen in its babyhood. 

There was found to be a correlation coeffi- 
cient of —.44 between the number of adult 
contacts and the number of child contacts, 
that is, there was a tendency for the number 
of adult contacts to decrease as the number of 
children contacts increased. 

In general the young children initiated more 
adult contacts, although this was not true of 
all the younger children. The younger children 
used more material contacts in their attempts 
to be social (offering or taking toys, bumping, 
pushing, striking), and they used more physi- 
cal contact. 

There were great differences in the group in 
the resistances to other children. Some chil- 
dren resisted many contacts, but seldom 
aroused resistance in others; yet in the case 
of other children the reverse was sometimes 
true. Yet some children not only aroused re- 
sistance in others but resisted much them- 
selves. 

“One half the children in our nursery 
school group did not resist adults at all accord- 
ing to our records. The percentage of resistance 
responses to adults was not significant for the 
remainder of the group with the exception of 
four or five children.’? One wonders whether 
the mere knowledge that one is being observed 
may not have a very wholesome effect upon the 
teacher. 
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Do Young Children Play with Others, with 
Materials or with Themselves? In Dr. Arring. 
ton’s study! we find a rich fund of information 
about the social development of young chik 
dren. Part I is her doctorate dissertation, en- 
titled “A Technique for Studying the Social, 
Material, and Self Components of Undirected 
Activity. ” Part II includes a genetic study, ex. 
tending over two years, of sixteen children and 
a cross-sectional study at the two-year level” 
of thirty-six children, and at the three-year 
level of twenty children. It therefore, as Dr, 
Meek states in her foreword ‘brings together 
the fruits of four years of experimentation in 
methods of recording social behavior. It dem. | 
onstrates the possibility of reliable observation 
of children in a social situation by careful defi- 
nition of categories and by precise methods of 
timing and recording.” a 

The recording technique, as used in the main 
study, necessitated simultaneous observation 
of the same child by two people. One observed 
timed in terms of absolute duration (number of - 
seconds spent) four types of bodily behavior; # 
use of material, inactive contact with material} 
physical activity not involving material, and’ 
no overt bodily activity. The other recorded, | 
as occurring within five-second intervals, four | 
different phases of behavior: talking, physi-al 
contacts, laughing, and crying. Thus five-min-) i 
ute records of the undirected activities of a 
group of twenty children, ranging in age from 
eighteen to thirty-two months were taken over 
a period of several months. Five hundred andy 
thirty-five were taken altogether. 4 

It would be impossible to do more than 
sketch here the methods used or the results ob- 
tained in this very scholarly and fundamenta 
research of Dr. Arrington. To teachers perhaps 
the findings of outstanding interest may be? 
82% of the time that these children were ob- 
served was spent in contact with material 
which 70% was in active use of material. 

Of the social contacts 55% were of the verbal 
type, 39% were physical i 6% involved both 
verbal wah physical elements. Cryi ing was ob 
served in 1% of the total time intervals. 


1 Arrington, Ruth E. ‘Interrelations in the Behavior 4 
Young Children.’’ New York City: Columbia University Tea 
College Bureau of Publications. Child Development Monograp 
No. 8, 1932, pp. 156. 
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